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— FOR A TIME — 


Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort 
due to an overworked or impoverished condition of the Digestive Organs. A dose or two of 


BEECHAN’S PILLS 


will easliy put this right ; but ir neglected—if the early symptoms are disregarded—what 
a burden of illness may be the consequence ! 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, NERYOUS DEBILITY, 
LIYER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES, 


Are all caused by some important organ or organs failing to do their duty properly. No one who values 
life can further neglect the warning symptoms. 


The best and wisest, as well as the simplest plan, is to take a course of 


BEECHANW'S FE XIL.1.S. 


This wonderful medicine is specially suitable for females of all ages. Every 
woman who values health should read the instructions wrapped round each box. 











Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1: (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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@rmour of all kinds; Weapons, Ornaments, In finest antique or modern styles, 

etc., illustrating Savage Life; Paleolithic, For samples of Book Plates send P.O. 25. 
Neclithic and Bronze Implements from | yemorial Brasses, Illuminated Addresses, Herald Painting, 
England, Ireland, Denmark, and _ other Seals, Dies, etc. 

places ; Egyptian, Greek and Roman an: Prize Medals, Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879. 
tiquities ; Antique China, Furniture, Carve HARRY SOANE, 


Oak and Curiosities of all kinds for sale at 
Messrs. FENTON & SONS, 11, New | 8, Green Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


Oxford Street, London, hegers ~— REMOVED TO 

Mudie’s Library and the British Museum). 

Established 1880. 36, HHanway St., W., | 
Four Doors from Oxford Street. | 








In crown 8vo, bound in eloth, gilt top, price 8s. 


CONCERNING GENEALOGIES: 


Being Suggestions of Wafue for aff interested in Famify History. 








By FRANK ALLABEN, 


Director of the Genealogical and Biographical Department of the Grafton Press ; Compiler of the Biographical 
Volumes of ‘‘ The Memorial History of New York," and of ‘‘ Leslie’s History of Greater New York.”’ 
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Motes of the Month. 


THE English Drama Society have approached 
the Chester Archeological Society, through 
the Archdeacon of Chester, suggesting that 
they should reproduce the Chester Mystery 
Plays in their birthplace. The Council of 
the Archzological Society have passed the 
following resolution: “That this Council is 
of opinion that a revival of the Chester 
Mystery Plays would be exceedingly valuable 
from a historical, antiquarian, and educa- 
tional point of view, and desires to co- 
operate with the English Drama Society in 
the production of the plays.” 

In a letter to the Chester Courant the 
Archdeacon says: “Before I received this 
letter I had said to Dr. Bridge (whose 
research into and knowledge of the plays 
is well known) that in these days of pageants 
we must have a revival of the Chester plays 
under his auspices, and now we have good 
reason for hoping that this will be the case. 
We are in a better position in this respect 
than those towns which have been reviving 
the memories of their past history by the 
production of pageants, for we have not to 
decide what scenes shall be represented, nor 
to supply words for the actors. We have the 
old plays themselves, which, with the needful 
revision, will furnish all the material that is 
necessary. The secretary of the English 
Drama Society promises that in treatment of 
costume and detail the medizeval character of 
the plays will be preserved with the greatest 
care.” 

vor. I. 





We are informed, says the Zimes of August 2, 
that through the generosity of Mr. Charles, 
art dealer, 27, Brook Street, the British 
Museum has been enriched by an exception- 
ally fine piece of stone carving, which is 
equally important from an archeological 
and from an artistic point of view. It is a 
Roman urn, or ash-chest, of beautiful pro- 
portions, and ornamented with relief carving 
of festoons of fruit, rams’ heads, and rosettes, 
dating, as indicated by the inscription, from 
about the end of the first century of the 
Christian era. The inscription, translated, 
reads: “To the sacred Manes, Flavia Tyche, 
aged 20 years. Alexander dedicates to a 
most fruitful and well-beloved wife.” The 
inscription of this urn is recorded in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinorum, but the 
miniature sarcophagus itself, which was once 
in the Villa Negroni in Rome, had long been 
lost sight of till it was “rediscovered” in 
1903 in the Capel Cure Collection at Badger 
Hall, near Wolverhampton, by an English 
archeologist who makes a special study of 
private collections. 


Mr. William Crossing is contributing to the 


- Western Morning News a series of papers on 


“Early Historic and Medieval Remains on 
Dartmoor.” The second, entitled “ Graven 
on Granite,” appeared on July 18; the third, 
“The Symbol of the Christian Faith,” on 
July 25; the fourth, ‘“ Bond-Marks,” on 
August 1; the fifth, ‘‘ Memorials of the 
Drifts,” on August 8; and the sixth, “The 
Pinfolds,” on August 15. 


Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, F.S.A., writing from 
the Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, 
sends us a copy of a circular letter which he 
signs as chairman of a committee formed for 
the systematic study of ‘the patches of burnt 
earth, scattered along the margin of many 
creeks and salt marshes, especially in Essex, 
and generally known as ‘Red Hills.’ Their 
origin, date, and purpose have formed the 
basis of many a debate, and brief accounts 
of some of them have from time to time 
been published, but no satisfactory solution 
has yet been found of the varied problems 
they present to a wide range of students.” 
Mr. Gould’s committee propose to study 
these relics of antiquity, with a view to “the 
2s 
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settlement, if possible, of the many questions 
relating tothem. As a first step a complete 
list of Essex examples will be prepared, and 
their positions marked on a map which 
will be published if funds permit. As the 
questions to be investigated are not purely 
archeological, but touch the wide fields of 
geological conditions and physical changes, 
it seems desirable to make the proposed 
exploration generally known. It is hoped 
that the Society of Antiquaries of London 
will make a grant in aid, but further assist- 
ance will be very welcome, as the committee’s 
operations will necessarily be limited by the 
amount of funds available.” 


¢ + ¢ 

So far Mr. Gould. The Standard of July 31 
printed an amusing counterblast in the shape 
of a letter from Mr. E. A. Downman, of 
Laindon, Essex. Mr. Downman writes: 
‘The ‘red hills’ mentioned therein I know as 
‘burnt eyots,’ and their object is manifest. 
They are artificial mounds thrown up upon 
land liable to occasional floods to act as 
island refuges for cattle or sheep in the event 
of such floods. 

“To form them clay was burnt, either 
roughly or in rough moulds, and brought 
from the higher land to make a good founda- 
tion, and in the course of time became over- 
grown with grass. They are to be met with 
in other parts of England. They may be 
of considerable age, and would be of some 
interest if wretched antiquaries would leave 
them alone, and not maul them to bits as 
they have done in the past. Not only are 
so-called ‘antiquaries’ destroying these burnt 
eyots, but also many other ancient mounds. 
It was only on June 18 last that one news- 
paper was rejoicing over the destruction by 
‘waggon-loads’ of ancient graves, beacons, or 
castle-mounds (probably all) by a ‘well known 
local clergyman in the neighbourhood of 
Ilfracombe.’ 

“Qur valuable remains are fast being 
destroyed, and I ask your permission, not 
to appeal for funds for ‘exploration’ (which 
generally means destruction), but to appeal 
to landowners to forbid any further mauling 
about of our ancient monuments. I am 
convinced that the true history of all ancient 
earthworks is to be obtained by the com- 
parison of one plan with another, and so 


I am gradually touring England and Wales 
and drawing plans of all the earthworks 
that are left by vandal excavators ; and by 
arrangement with the British Museum, Cor- 
poration of London, Bodleian, Oxford, etc., 
am depositing manuscript plans, with notes, 
in their libraries, so that if antiquaries will 
at least kindly wait a few years before they 
continue their ‘exploration’ I shall be greatly 
obliged, and the nation greatly benefited.” 

There is something quite exhilarating in 
this attempt to turn the tables on the de- 
structive propensities of “wretched anti- 
quaries.’ Mr. Gould no doubt read this 
letter with a chastened joy, but he need not 
be much perturbed by Mr. Downman’s 
attack. 


¢ &¢ ¢& 

On July 17 the tomb of Charlemagne in the 
cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle was opened, and 
two pieces of drapery of extreme historical 
value and interest were removed to enable 
them to be photographed. It is known now 
that the tomb was opened by the express 
desire of the German Emperor at the in- 
stigation of Professor Lessing, who has 
written a book on the textile industries of 
olden times. Professor Lessing wished to 
photograph the precious cloth woven in the 
East, and dating from the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, which was used to contain the 
relics of the great Emperor Charlemagne. 


ee 
Mr. H. Lowerison, of the Ruskin School, 
Heacham, Norfolk, writes: “In view of the 
recent articles on Robin Hood, I send you 
herewith two post-card views, one of ‘ Robin 
Hood’s grave,”* the other of ‘ The Room in 
which Robin Hood died.’ The ‘Room’ was 
on the oth of this month [June, 1906] hung 
with sides of bacon, and is known as the 
bacon-room to the people of Kirklees Priory 
Farm. It is an upper room of a finely- 
timbered lodge, of the early sixteenth century 
perhaps, and is approached by an outer stone 
stair. On an exterior beam in the gable, not 
the bargeboard, is a carving of a hunting 
subject. The farm buildings are quite evi- 
dently the remains of the Priory, and just 


* -This we have not thought it worth while to 
reproduce. It shows simply a strongly-railed square 
enclosure, the railings mounted on a dwarf brick 
wall, —EDITOR. 
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outside the gate are a series of fish-ponds. 
From the farmyard another gate leads to the 
graves—enclosed like Robin Hood’s by a tall 
iron rail—of a former prioress and a little 
child. From the window in the picture the 
arrow marking the position of the grave is 
said to have been shot, and the lassie who 
conducted me gravely pointed out the broken 
pane. Robin Hood’s grave stands in a 
thicket, perhaps five hundred yards from this 
lodge. The inscription, given correctly in 


by the wayside, there is an obelisk on the 
road near the Three Nuns Inn, which some 
point to as the site of the grave. Any 
furthur particulars regarding the Priory and 
the prioress and (her?) child will be grate- 
fully welcomed by me.” 


The annual summer meeting of the Norfolk 
Archeological Society, held on July 31, took 
the form of an excursion to a number of the 
churches and old houses in the Watton dis- 





Early Ballads, Bell’s English Poets, runs 


thus : 
Hear undernead dis laitl stean 
Lais Robert, Earl of Huntingtun ; 
Near arciv der as hie sa geud, 
An pepl kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sick utlaws as hi an is men 
Vil England nivr si agen. 


Obiit 24 Kal Dekembris, 1247. 


“ Kirklees Hall, which is some three miles 
from Huddersfield, looks comparatively 
modern, but I had no time to make a de- 
tailed examination. Bearing on the variant 
tradition that the false prioress buried Robin 


trict. Among the churches visited were 
those at Holme Hall, Great Cressingham, 
Saham Toney, Griston—where the font bears 
the singular inscription: “An: Do: 1568 
was thys steple top] new set up to the greate 
coste of landed men”—Caston, Breckles, 
and Thompson. The last named contains 
an old rood-screen and some fine old stalls, 
which were built for the use of a college or 
chantry founded in the time of Edward III. 
by Sir Thomas de Shardelow and his brother 
John, in order that six chaplains might pray 
for the souls of their ancestors. The college 
was granted to Sir Edmund Knyvett at the 
282 
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Dissolution. The register dates from 1558. 
But this church of Thompson has _ been 
evilly entreated. The handsome seventeenth- 
century benches, the ancient screen, the 
.Jacobean pulpit, have all been painted a 
sickly yellow, and the walls are whitewashed 
like a kitchen. It is a curious fact that the 
roofing is in three different styles. The 
chancel roof is of tile, that of the nave is of 
thatch, and that of the porch is leaden. 


It is reported that the heavy financial loss 
which Lord Amherst of Hackney has sus- 
tained will lead to the dispersal of the famous 
collections at -Didlington Hall. The most 
important of these consists of the antiquities 
obtained from the excavations which Pro- 
fessor Petrie and Mr. Howard Carter carried 
out for Lord Amherst at Tel-el-Amarna in 
1892. The work upon the site of the re- 
markable city, built by the heretic Pharaoh 
Amenophis IV. in 1450 B.c., resulted in the 
recovery of some beautiful specimens of the 
unique art of the period, which totally differs 
from that of the Theban school. Among 
the finest specimens are small composite 
statues in alabaster and flesh-coloured jasper 
of the King and his young and beautiful 
Queen Nefereti. This city, with its beautiful 
temple and palace, was a species of Egyptian 
Versailles. One painting in the museum 
represents the Queen with her children on 
her knee, and is a perfect gem of realistic 
art. 

There is a fine collection of painted wine- 
vases, many of which are dated as to the 
time the wine was received. Of great im- 
portance is the pottery of foreign origin, 
which is now known to be of Mycenzan 
origin from Crete, and resembling that found 
by Dr. Evans at Knossos, which is clear 
proof of a close commercial intercourse be- 
tween the Aegean and the Nile Valley. The 
papyri, which have been published by Mr. 
Percy Newberry, are of great importance, 
beside several portions of the Book of the 
Dead. There are also some of the fine 
Greek papyri discovered by Drs. Hunt and 
Grenfell, and among them is a portion of 
the Septuagint version of Genesis, which is 
certainly the oldest manuscript of the Bible 
known. There are several very early frag- 
ments of Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles, 


and a curious Apocalyptic work entitled the 
Apocalypse of Isaiah. There are many Coptic 
manuscripts, some of them of great value for 
the study of Church history. 

It is the wish of all lovers of archzology 
that this collection will not have to be dis- 
persed, for Lord Amherst, who is a keen 
archeologist, has always placed his treasures 
open to all Orientalists, both English and 
foreign. Lady Amherst has written a most 
useful history of Egypt, and her daughter, 
Lady William Cecil, has conducted some 
good excavations in the tombs at Assuan, 
and published excellent descriptions of thcir 
contents. 


The Builder of August 11 contained some 
charming drawings by Mr. Sidney Heath 
of carved oak bench ends at East Budleigh 
Church, Devon. The church possesses some 
sixty or seventy highly ornate, bold!y-carved 
examples. 


On July 17, in splendid weather, the mem- 
bers of the Rutland Archzeological Society 
made an excursion to Preston and Wing. 
Mr. H. F. Traylen acted as guide. Preston 
Church, as Mr. Traylen pointed out, pro- 
vides an exceptionally good series of illustra- 
tions of the gradual development of archi- 
tectural style, particularly in the north nave 
arcade, where the westernmost pier and 
capital is of Early Norman date, with squat 
column, square abacus, and fluted cushion 
cap, while each succeeding pier towards the 
east shows a slight advance in style over its 
predecessor till the chancel arch is reached. 
This is supported on clustered columns, and 
though the square abacus is retained, there 
is an attempt at a foliage pattern on the cap. 
The side aisles are carried on eastward be- 
yond the line of the chancel arch, and com- 
municate with the chancel by a round-headed 
arch on either side, the caps being decorated 
with nail-head ornament. In the chancel 
proper we are presented with many purely 
Decorated features, the sedile with its ogee- 
headed canopy and the elegant foliage decora- 
tion being particularly graceful. The ball- 
flower ornament is also a conspicuous feature, 
and there are many minor details in the 
fabric of the chancel which would well repay 
minute examination. Externally the build- 
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ing is a beautiful one, and the fourteenth- 
century tower and spire, a familiar landmark 
in the district, together with the warm 
yellow colour of the stone of which the whole 
building is composed, combine to make 
Preston Church a most pleasing example of 
a village church. 


& & 

The village of Wing has, in addition to its 
beautiful church, an interesting relic of the 
past in the shape of an ancient turf maze, 
and it also gained some notoriety at the 
beginning of the last century as the abode of 
a celebrity known as “ The Wise Woman of 
Wing.” All three subjects were dealt with 
by Mr. Traylen. The “ Wise Woman ’”’ was 
what would now be called a “ quack doctor,” 
but her fame was so widespread that her 
patients flocked to her from all parts. At 
times some even had to sleep the night at 
Wing while waiting their turn for treatment. 
She seems to have begun as a herbalist, but, 
owing to stress of business, degenerated into 
a popular healer of the “ bread-pill” type. 
She died, while comparatively young, about 
1865. Her name was Amelia Woodcock. 
The maze is the only remaining example in 
this county, though another formerly existed 
at or near Lyddington. It is situated by the 
side of the lane in the village, being pro- 
tected by a rail, and is periodically renewed 
when the turf in which it is cut begins to 
obliterate the lines of the maze. The late 
Bishop Trollope published an interesting 
account of this and as many other mazes as 
he could hear of in the Archeological Journal 
of 1858. The author ascribes most of the 
turf mazes to the medizval period, their use 
having apparently been for penance and for 
enabling persons to appease their conscience 
by a sort of mock pilgrimage to some shrine, 
which, for the pilgrim’s immediate purposes, 
was considered as standing in the centre of 
the maze. 


 & ¢ 
Whilst digging flints in Groveley Wood on 
lord Pembroke’s estate near Salisbury, a 
workman has discovered two ancient earthen- 
ware crocks, which on examination were 
found to contain a quantity of coins belong- 
ing to the Roman period. One of the vessels 
was the réceptacle of 299 silver coins, all of 
which ard in an excellent state of preserva- 


tion, and the other contained bronze coins 
of the same period. 

¢ 
In Professor Henslow’s note last month 
(ante, p. 283), in the phrase ‘‘cores of deer’s 
horns,” deer was a slip of the pen for oxen. 
Stag-horns have no “ cores.” 


A discovery of some interest has been made 
in the ancient lead mines of the Mendip 
village of Priddy. Beneath the deepest 
portion of the water-borne silt, which has 
been accumulating since a period preceding 
that of the Romans, and at a depth of 
between 16 and 17 feet of the excessively 
fine mud, a skeleton, almost perfect, of a 
young woman has been unearthed, together 
with five large and peculiar beads. One 
remarkable feature of the find is that the 
hair has been perfectly preserved, and 
remained in its original plait ; and, though 
the lead in the soil may have darkened it to 
a considerable extent, it would appear to 
have been originally jet black. The glass 
beads may supply an index to the antiquity 
of the find. ‘They are crude in form, three 
of them being ? inch in diameter, and from 
} to 3 inch in thickness. One is variegated, 
the principal colour being a rich blue. The 
others comprise various shades of green. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Devon- 
shire Association was held at Lynton on 
July 17-20, when many useful papers were 
read and _ interesting excursions made. 
Arranged in the meeting room by Mr. T. 
Charbonnier, of Lynton, for the inspection 
of the members, was a fine and valuable 
loan collection of antiquities, contributed to 
by local members. Mr. Charbonnier con- 
tributed specimens of local pottery from 
Barnstaple, Bideford (East-the-Water), and 
Fremington, in all of which places the 
making of ware is still carried on success- 
fully, There were included two ‘harvest 
pitchers,” made at Bideford in 1869, bearing 
the names of their owners, and remarkable 
for the beautiful glaze, which is still a feature 
of the modern examples. Four medizval 
jars formed a part of the collection. Three 
of these were found in North Devon, the 
other at Spithead. One, conical in shape, 
was discovered a short time ago at Instow, 
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and was lent by Mr. J. B. Connebear. Very 
similar jars have been found in the course 
of subway excavations in London, and date 
probably 600 years back. 


de 
Sir E. Maunde Theneeon, Director of the 
British Museum, in his report just issued, 
says, referring to the antiquarian work of the 
past year: 

“The excavations which have been in 
progress since 1903 on the site of ancient 
Nineveh were brought to a close in February, 
1905. The mound of Kouyunjik has now 
been fully explored, testing trenches having 
been cut in all directions, in order to be sure 
that no remains have been overlooked. The 
principal recent discovery is the site of the 
Temple of Nabu, the war-god. The ruins 
were Cleared, but the building had been so 
utterly destroyed and burned, presumably by 
the Elamites at the capture of the city, that 
it was not possible even to make a complete 
plan of it. The library of tablets, which it 
probably contained, must have been entirely 
destroyed. So thorough, indeed, was the 
destruction of the city by the conquerors, to 
judge from the condition of the remains, 
that the preservation of the collection of 
tablets now in the museum, and forming 
only a part of the great library of Sennacherib 
and Ashur-bani-pal, must be attributed to 
some accidental falling in of débris, which 
thus covered them and saved them from the 
enemy. 

“The excavations on the site of the Temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus were brought to a 
close on June 17. The result of the two 
seasons’ excavations is as follows: The 
remains of four temples superimposed one 
on another have been examined. Taking 
these temples in order, from the latest to the 
earliest, they are: (1) The temple of the 
middle of the fourth century B.c., which was 
the main object of Mr. J. T. Wood’s explora- 
tion. Mr. Wood removed almost every relic 
of it, and his work proves to have been very 
thorough. The remains which he discovered 
are those now in the British Museum. 
(2) The temple built in the middle of the 
sixth century B.C, usually associated with the 
name of Croesus, was the original object of 
the recent exploration. This temple was 
only touched by Wood. The whole area of 
the surviving platform has now been cleared, 


and, from the numerous fragments recovered, 
an architectural restoration of all except the 
architraves will be possible. (3) The third 
temple, the existence of which has been 
hitherto unsuspected, was very little below 
the level of the one above, and was of 
smaller area. Only small traces of it remain, 
and its period of existence was probably 
short. (4) Of the lowest and earliest temple, 
the structure of what may have been the 
naos or statue-base alone remains. The 
lowest blocks of this structure are laid on 
the virgin sand. It was here that numerous 
objects of gold, ivory, etc, were found. 
From the style of these objects it is inferred 
that the period of this earliest temple was 
probably not earlier than the seventh 
century B.c. The work was much impeded 
by abnormally heavy rains.” 


During excavations at West ‘Thurrock Parish 
Church, Essex, early in August, several 
vaults, in which were enclosed thirteen 
leaden coffins, were unearthed. The leaden 
coffins resembled mummy-cases more than 
coffins, being shaped to fit the human body 
closely. One—that of an infant—has the 
brief inscription, ‘‘ Margaret Holford, 1607.” 
The foundations of a circular Saxon tower 
under the present tower were also unearthed. 


te 
At the meeting of the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association on August 2, 
Major P. Molesworth Sykes exhibited some 
very curious bronze weapons and implements 
found by him in Persia, and stated the 
results of the Rev. Canon Greenwell’s 
examination of them. ‘The objects,” he 
observed, as reported in the TZimes of 
August 6, ‘‘ were discovered near Khinaman, 
in South-East Persia, and were interesting 
from the light they threw upon the early 
metallic stage of culture in that country. 
The find consisted of five bowls, two pins, 
two javelin-heads, two armlets of ordinary 
penannular form, two rods with curved ends 
(possibly symbols of authority), ‘two knives 
(one with a tang, the other very thin and 
oval in shape), and two axe-heads. All these 
objects were of bronze. Besides these, two 
clay vases of globular form were found, and 
some very large pottery vessels, too big to 
bring home. The axe-heads were the most 
interesting part of the find. They were not 
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weapons, as the manner of fastening the 
handles precluded such a possibility; but 
they were either representative weapons 
made for burying with the dead, or were for 
ceremonial use. They were double-ended. 
But the second had, in addition to the 
ornament, two animal figures, one standing 
over the top of the socket, and the other, a 
lion, standing in the curve of the sharp end. 
Canon Greenwell could not give a definite 
or even an approximate date to these imple- 
ments. 

“‘Sir John Evans said he considered that 
the axes were ceremonial, and that the 
pottery was not of extreme antiquity; but 
beyond that he agreed with Canon Green- 
well’s conclusion, and could make no attempt 
at dating the objects. Professor Ridgeway 
thought the objects were of late date, pro- 
bably after the time of Alexander the Great. 
They resembled objects found in late graves 
in the Caucasus. He considered that every- 
thing pointed to a date after Christ, possibly 
the first or second century of that era, or 
even a little later. Professor Flinders Petrie 
thought that the axes were undoubtedly 
ceremonial. He considered the oval knife 
was a flaying knife, as similar objects had 
been found in Egypt. He suggested that 
the curved rods were either models of polo 
sticks or the actual clubs used, there being 
evidence of that game, as well as of golf, 
having been played during the period of the 
Byzantine Empire. The date of the imple- 
ments found was, he thought, in the Parthian 
period.” 


* & ¢ 
The Keepership of the Department of Coins 
and Medals in the British Museum, from 
which Mr. Barclay V. Head recently retired 
after forty two years’ service, has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. H. A. Grueber ; 
and to the Assistant-Keepership thus ren- 
dered vacant the Trustees have promoted 
Mr. Warwick Wroth. In connection with 
Mr. Head's retirement, says the Atheneum 
of August 11, it is intended to publish by 
subscription, in his honour, a volume of 
essays by various well-known numismatists, 
on subjects akin to those to which Mr. Head’s 
own researches have been chiefly devoted. 
The book, which will be liberally illustrated, 
is to be published early in the autumn by 
Mr. Henry Frowde for the Committee of tuc 





Head Testimonial Fund, the President of 
which is Sir John Evans. From the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. F. Hill, of 10, Kensington 
Mansions, S.W., intending subscribers who 
have not already been communicated with 
may obtain information. 


An interesting discovery has been made in 
the Castle Park, Colchester, by the Curator 
of the Corporation Museum. Owing to the 
extreme dryness of the season a number of 
broad lines have gradually appeared in the 
sloping turf overlooking the river, a short 
distance within the Roman wall. After 
careful and continuous observation, these 
were recognised as marking the foundations 
of a Roman villa. The ground is now being 
surveyed by direction of Dr. Henry Laver, 
F.S.A., President of the Essex Archeological 
Society, and a plan made. It is expected 
that excavations will be made by the Corpora- 
tion in the course of the autumn. 


Che Morman Drigin of Erish 
AWBottes. 


By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. 
(Concluded from p. 297.) 
> 


R. WESTROPP concludes his paper 
with a table, in which he gives a 
list of fifty-seven castles built by 
the Normans before the end of 

John’s reign, leading up to the conclusion 

that only sixteen of these castles have mottes. 

It is difficult to understand on what prin- 

ciples this table has been compiled. At 

least nineteen castles of that period, some 
of which are mentioned by Giraldus, are 
omitted. Esclouen and Rathcuanartaig are 
not identified, yet they are counted among 
the castles which have no mottes. But still 
more remarkable is the omission to mention 
the mottes which exist at many of the places 
marked as without them. I can only explain 
this by supposing that Mr. Westropp has 

worked from the 1-inch Ordnance Map, a 

guide which is almost useless in the investiga- 

tion of earthworks, as it is a mere chance 
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whether it puts them in or not. Even the 
6-inch map is not much better. Mr. West- 
ropp’s table is therefore of no value as 
evidence. 

I have consequently been obliged to con- 
struct a new table. I have made a list of all 
the castles mentioned by Giraldus and by 
the Song of Dermot (our only contemporary 
authorities for the Norman Conquest of 
Ireland), as well as those which occur in 
Sweetman’s Ca/endar, up to the end of King 
John’s reign. But from the complete list I 
am obliged to omit the Collacht of Giraldus, 
and the Aqui, Escluen, or Askelon, Favorie, 
Killamlun,* Rokerel, Incheleder, Karakitel,t 
and Typermesan of the Calendar, which I 
cannot identify. As Mr. Sweetman makes 
no attempt to identify them, I need not 
apologize for my ignorance. I also omit 
Rath’, as it is uncertain whether Rathfarn- 
ham or Rathmines is meant, and both castles 
are entirely modern. This reduces my list 
to sixty-one. The great majority of these 
castles have been most kindly visited for me 
by my nephew, Mr. Basil Stallybrass, who 
has a large acquaintance with English earth- 
works, as well as a competent knowledge of 
the history of architecture. The rest I have 
visited myself, except in a few cases where 
the information given in Lewis’ Zopographical 
Dictionary or other sources was sufficient. 
The castles are these : 

Anrrim (Cal., i. 88).—Castle modern ; 
close to it is a large motte, marked in 25-inch 
Ordnance Map. 

ARDFINNAN, Tipperary (Gir., v. 386).— 
No motte; castle is late Edwardian, and 
partly converted into ‘a modern house ; one 
round tower has ogee windows. Visited. 

ARDMAYLE, Tipperary (Cal., i. 81).—A 
motte with half-moon bailey, and earthen 
wing-banks running up the motte, exactly as 
stone walls do in later Norman castles. 
Ruins of a Perpendicular mansion close to it, 
and also a square tower with ogee windows. 
Visited. 

ARDNURCHER or HorsELeapP, King’s Co. 
(Song of Dermot and Cal., i. 145).—An 
oblong motte with one certain bailey, and 
perhaps a second. No masonry, but the 
remains of a wall across the fosse. Visited. 

* Perhaps a blunder for Kilmallock. 


+ Sweetman says Carrigkettle, Limerick, but I 
cannot find any such place in Limerick. 


ArRDREE, Kildare (Gir., v. 356, and Song). 
—A motte; no bailey ; a piece of Norman 
pottery found in the counterscarp of the 
ditch. No stone castle ; a modern mansion 
on the opposite side of the R. Barrow. 
Ardree was the castle of Thomas le Fleming. 
Visited. 

ASKEATON, Limerick (Cal., i. 29).—An 
excellent instance of a motte -and - bailey 
castle, where the motte is of natural rock. 
The splendid keep and hall are of the 
fifteenth century, but there are two older 
towers, which are probably of the thirteenth 
century. Mr. Westropp identifies the motte 
with the fort of Gephthine, mentioned in the 
Book of Rights. But the Book of Rights 
does not mention the fort of Gephthine, only 
the place, in a list which is clearly one of 
lands, not of forts, as it contains Ossory and 
the three isles of Arran. (Askeaton = eas 
Gephthine ; Iniskefti in Cal.) Visited. 

ATHLONE, Roscommon (Cal., i. 80).— 
The keep is placed on a lofty motte, which 
has been partially revetted with masonry (see 
Lewis). Turlogh O’Connor built a cashed at 
Athlone in 1129 (Annals of Ulster), but it 
was not even on the site of the Norman 
castle, for which John obtained land from 
the Church (Cal., i. 80). Visited. 

BaGInBuN, Wexford.—No motte. This 
is supposed to be the place where Raymond 
le Gros landed and entrenched himself for 
four months. Orpen maintains that it is the 
same place as the Dundonnulf of Giraldus 
(Journal, R.S.A.I., 1904, 354). It is a 
headland castle, and headland castles seldom 
have mottes, as they were not needed on a 
promontory washed on three sides by the 
sea. The small inner area at Baginbun, 
ditched off with a double ditch, and the 
large area, also ditched, roughly correspond 
to the motte-and-bailey plan. But it should 
be noticed that Giraldus speaks of it as “a 
poor sort of castle of stakes and sods.” 
Visited. 

Bauimore Eustace, Kildare (Cal., i. 28). 
—Castle of the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
once on the main road to Dublin. A motte, 
called Close Hill, with no bailey now. No 
stone castle. Visited. 

CAHERCONLISH, Limerick (Kakaulis, Cal., 
i. 81).—There is nothing left above ground 
of this castle but a chimney of late date. A 
few yards from it is a hillock, which has very 
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much the appearance of a mutilated motte. 
Visited. 

CaRBERY, Kildare.—The Song says Meiler 
Fitz Henry first got Carbery, and Giraldus 
says he exchanged it for Leis with Robert de 
Birmingham. The castle was afterwards 
well known as the castle of the Birming- 
hams. The motte remains, with the ruins 
of a fifteenth-century castle built against it. 
Visited. 

CARLINGFORD, Louth. Cal., i. 95).— 
This castle stands on a rock, which might 
well have been a former motte. There 
certainly has been a former castle, for the 
present ruin is Edwardian in plan and in 
every detail, and has no keep. Visited. 

CarRICK, Wexford (Gir., v. 245).—A 
headland castle on river; no motte. Only 
one area of 45 yards by 25, ditched off ; but 
the castle was “pulled down, defaced, and 
razed” long ago (Orpen’s Song, note, 
P. 274). 

CaRRICKFERGUS, Antrim (Cal., i. 107).— 
A headland castle; no motte. The date 
given for this castle is 1175, and, barring the 
later gatehouse and mural towers, it answers 
well to this time, and is an excelient instance 
of a castle on the keep-and-bailey plan, built 
by the Normans in stone from the beginning. 
Visited. 

CASTLEDERMOT, Kildare (Gir., v. 355).— 
No motte was found here, but the weather 
prevented a satisfactory visit to this place. 
The 6-inch map marks a “rath” west of the 
church. 

CasSTLETOWN DELVvIN, Meath (castle of 
Gilbert de Nungent, Gir., v. 356).—A motte, 
with garden at base, which may have been 
the bailey ; near it the stone castle, a keep 
with round towers at the angles, probably 
not as early as John’s reign. Visited. 

CLONARD, Meath (Gir., v. 356).—Motte 
and bailey; no stone castle. Visited. 

CLONMACNOISE, King’s Co. (Gal., i. 94). 
—Motte and bailey, wing banks of bailey 
running up the motte. A later stone castle 
on motte. Visited. 

Croom, Limerick (Crometh, Cal., i. 91).— 
There is nothing left of Croom Castle but a 
mural tower and a portion of the curtain. 
But as we read that the castle was formerly a 
quadrangle with round towers at the corners, 
it is clear that it was one which had under- 
gone the Edwardian transformation. Visited. 

VOL. Il. 





Downpatrick, Down (Gir., v. 345).—A 
very fine motte and bailey, Norman in every 
feature; lately baptized as Rathceltchair, 
and supposed to have been the work of a 
mythical hero of the first century, A.D. ; 
probably reared by John de Courcy, who 
first put up an “exile municipium” within 
the town, but afterwards built a castle 
(Annals of Ulster, 1177). See English 
Historical Review, xx., 717. There was a 
Keltic rath of some kind at Downpatrick 
before the Conquest, as it is mentioned in 
the Annals of Loch C2 in 1111, when it was 
burnt. It may have been only a palisade. 
Visited. 

DrocHepA, Meath (Cal., i. 93).—A 
motte with round bailey inside the town 
wall ; called the Mill Mount in the time of 
Cromwell, who occupied it ; and he mentions 
that it had a good ditch, strongly palisadoed. 
No stone castle, though most of the bailey 
wall remains ; a late martello tower on top 
of motte. Visited. 

Dus.Lin.—It may seem very bold to claim 
the mount now generally spoken of as Thing- 
motha as a motte, but the facts are these: 
(1) There used to be a tumulus 40 feet high 
due north of St. Andrew’s Church; it is 
now destroyed, but is spoken of in 1647 as 
“the fortified hill near the college,” and an 
old map of 1682 gives a drawing of it with 
an enclosure round it, which may represent 
the bailey. (2) The name Thingmotha is 
not used in the map in question, and is first 
used in a deed of 1241, when it is applied to 
a district. There seems to be a probability 
that the Thing or Council of Dublin Danes 
was held in this neighbourhood, but Haliday 
admits that the mound cannot be identified 
by records with the Thingmotha (see his 
Scandinavian Dublin, pp. 162 - 166). 
(3) Henry IT. had a “palace” of stakes 
(virgis) built for him outside the city “ near 
St. Andrew’s Church” (Benedict of Peter- 
borough, i. 28). This would probably mean 
a wooden hall, and would certainly be placed 
in the bailey of a castle, protected by a 
motte. There appears to have been no 
castle at Dublin before the visit of Henry II., 
as Giraldus only speaks of “an ill-fortified 
municipium of stakes and turf in the midst 
of the enemy” (p. 266). But there was one 
afterwards, as Henry left “the castle and 
donjon” in charge of Hugh de Lacy (Song 
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of Dermot, 129). (4) The castle afterwards 
built by John was on a new site (Close 
Rolls, i. 66), for which compensation was 
paid to a number of persons (Cal., 120, 
126, 204, 267). The reader must judge 
whether this evidence justifies the claim 
that the “fortified mount” was reared by 
Henry II. 

DuLEEK, Meath (the castrum Duveles- 
cense of Giraldus, v. 313).—The motte is 
destroyed, but an old weaver living now in 
the village says that it existed in the time of 
his father, who used to roll stones down it in 
his youth. It was in the angle between the 
two streams, and there is still a slight trace 
of it. Nostone castle. Visited. 

DuNAMASE, Queen’s Co. (Dumath, Cal., 
i. 100).— The plan of this castle is the 
motte-and-bailey plan, but what corresponds 
to the motte is a natural rock ditched off. 
There are three baileys descending the hill. 
The keep on the summit is later in character 
than the curtain—fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury. Visited. 

DunGaRVAN, Waterford (Cal., i. 91).— 
To the west of the town is a motte called 
Gallowshill ; it has no bailey, but some trace 
of a ccircumvallation. The castle east of the 
river is not earlier than the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. Visited. 

Durrow, King’s Co. (Gir., v. 387).— 
See Journal, R.S.A.1., xxix., 227, where a 
plan is given showing the motte, which has 
still some remains in masonry on the top; 
but the writer mistakes for the “termon ”’ of 
the church what is clearly the bailey of the 
motte, and also mistakes for separate mounds 
some broken portions of the vallum. It was 
for enclosing St. Columba’s Church in this 
bailey that Hugh de Lacy was murdered in 
1186. It is possible that the bailey followed 
the line of the ancient vath of the church. 

Ferns, Wexford (Gir., v. 326). — King 
Dermot had a dun here, but there is no 
motte. The stone castle has a keep, which 
is certainly not earlier than the time of 
Henry III., probably much later. Visited. 

FETHARD, Wexford (Gir., v. 355).—Mr. 
Westropp says Fethard is the castle of Ray- 
mond le Gros, called Fotheret Onolan by 
Giraldus. There isa small motte behind the 
mansion, about 8 feet high; it has perhaps 
been lowered to fill up the ditches; also 
remains of a bank, which may have been 


that of the bailey. Portions of a fourteenth- 
century castle are incorporated in the house. 
Visited. 

Ga.trim, Meath.—Identified by Orpen as 
the castle of Hugh de Hose (Song of Dermot). 
An oval motte ; only a trace of a bailey; no 
stone castle. Visited. 

GEASHILL, King’s Co. (Cal., i, 30).—This 
castle consists of the remains of a fourteenth 
century keep (which has had stepped battle- 
ments to the gable, and a machicolation over 
the door in basement), standing on the 
remains of a motte; but the whole site has 
been so pulled about in making a modern 
house, drive, and gardens, that nothing more 
can be made of the plan. The motte, how- 
ever, is clear, though mutilated. Visited. 

GRANARD, Longford (Gir., v. 356, and 
Cal., i. 95).—A fine motte, with traces of a 
“shell keep ” on top, as well as a small round 
tower ; a bailey of irregular form. No other 
castle. Visited. 

KILLARE, Westmeath (Gir., v. 356).—A 
good motte, the ditch and banks round it in 
very good preservation. No bailey; no stone 
castle. Visited. 

KiLBixizE, Westmeath. — Identified by 
Orpen with Kelberi; given to Geoffrey 
de Constantine; the castle mentioned in a 
charter of Walter de Lacy, as well as in 
the Annals of Loch Ce. A motte, with 
with remains of a wall and a small square 
tower on top. No bailey. Visited. 

KILFEAKLE, Tipperary (Cal., i. 29).—Motte 
in Mr. Westropp’s list ; mentioned also by 
Lewis. 

KILMALLOCK, Limerick (Cal., i. 44).—No 
motte ; a keep and bailey of late character, 
probably much restored, in the town. Visited. 

KiLMoRE, Meath (Cal., i. 95).—A long, 
shapeless mound, perhaps part of a bailey. 
No motte or stone castle. Visited. (I do not 
feel quite certain that this is the Kilmore of 
the Calendar.) 

Kixsantan, Londonderry (Cal., i. 70), now 
called Kilsandal or Mount Sandal, a large 
motte not far from Coleraine (see Annals of 
Loch Ce, 1196 and note). The castle of 
Coleraine, inside the town, was built in 
1214, apparently of stone (Annals of Ulster), 
and probably superseded the castle of Kil- 
sandal. 

KILTINAN, Tipperary (Cal., i. 94).—No 
motte ; a headland castle overhanging a river 
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valley. The castle has not only undergone 
the late Edwardian transformation, but has 
been cut up to make a modern mansion and 
farm buildings. No fosses or earthworks 
remain. Visited. 

Knock or CASTLEKNOCK, Dublin (Cal., i. 
81). An oval motte, walled round the top, 
carrying a smaller motte (once ditched), on 
which stand the ruins of an octagonal keep. 
No other bailey ; ditch and bank double for 
half the circumference. Visited. 

KNOCKGRAFFAN, Tipperary (Cal., i. 27).— 
This fine motte is supposed by Mr. Westropp 
to be prehistoric, just because the Book of 
Rights mentions Grafana in the list of 


territories before alluded to. We might ask 


why the word “cnoc” (a hill) was prefixed 
later. Was it when the Normans built the 
motte in 1192? There are remains of a 
stone castle in the bailey of the motte. 

Lea, Queen’s Co. (Cal., i. 30).—The late 
thirteenth century keep of this castle stands 
on a motte. There are two baileys. Visited. 

LEIGHLIN, Carlow.—Giraldus says Hugh 
de Lacy built a castle not far from (non 
procul e) Leighlin on the Barrow (v. 356). 
The fine motte of Ballyknocken corresponds 
to this description. It has no present sign of 
a bailey. The stone castle called Black 
Castle at Leighlin Bridge, was not built till 
John’s reign (see the Inquisition of Elizabeth, 
quoted by Orpen, Song of Dermot). It 
has no keep, but has evidently undergone a 
transformation ata later period. Those who 
believe that we have authentic history of 
Ireland in the third century B.c., will be able 
to believe with Dr. Joyce that the description 
of the annalists identifies this motte with 
the site of the ancient palace of Dinn Righ, 
burnt by the chieftain Maen at that date. 
Visited. 

LismorE, Waterford (Gir., i. 386).—About 
quarter of a mile from Lismore, on the river, 
is an excellent motte and bailey, of the 
purest Norman type, called the Round Hill. 
The ancient name of Dunnsginne is now 
applied to it, but apparently it is only a 
guess. The Song says that Henry II. 
intended to build a castle at Lismore, and 
that it knows not why he put it off. Possibly 
he may have placed these earthworks here, 
and never added the wooden castle, or else 
this is the site of the castle which Giraldus 
says was built by John in 1185. The castle 


inside the town is certainly much later than 
the time of John, as, although much modern- 
ized, it is clearly Edwardian in plan. One 
round tower which remains has plainly 
belonged to an Edwardian gateway, as there 
was formerly another very near it. The 
Norman fragments incorporated in the walls 
probably belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Carthagh, on the site of which the castle 
is said to have been built. The so-called 
King John’s tower is only a mural tower, not 
akeep. Visited. 

LoutH (Cal., i. 30).—A motte, called 
Castle Ring, near the town; mentioned in 
Mr. Westropp’s list ; seems to have a shell 
keep on top (Lewis). Apparently there is 
no stone castle. 

Loucu Sunny, Dublin (Loxhindy, Cal., i. 
95).—A headland castle; no motte; no 
masonry but a modern martello tower. 
Visited. 

Lusk, Dublin (Cal., i. 81).—There are 
no remains here of either motte or castle. 
Visited. 

Naas, Kildare (Gir., v. 100).—A good 
motte, with a terrace round its flank, which 
is possibly no older than the modern build- 
ings on top; trace of a small bailey. No 
stone castle. The dun of Naas is mentioned 
in the Book of Rights, p. 251, and in the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. By the 
Dindsenchas it is attributed to the legendary 
princess Tuiltinn in 277 a.D. On _ this 
evidence” the motte is classed by Mr. 
Westropp as prehistoric. Naas was part of 
the share which fell to the famous Anglo- 
Norman leader Maurice Fitzgerald. Visited. 

Navan, Meath.—Thecastle is notexpressly 
mentioned, but the Somg says Navan was 
given to Jocelin de Nangle, and it is known 
that the castle of the Nangles was at Navan. 
There is an oval motte, with a very small 
half-moon bailey, and a second circumvalla- 
tion. No stone castle. Visited. 

Nosser, Meath (Cal., i. 104).—The very 
name of this is Norman, as it comes from 
CEuvre, the work, and used to be called 
“the Obber.” The N prefixed is the Irish 
article an (Joyce, /rish Place Names, i. 24). 
There is a motte, and a portion of bailey, 
with wing-banks going up the motte. No 
stone castle. Visited. 

RATHWIRE, Meath —Rathwire was the 
portion of Robert de Lacy (Song), and a 
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castle was built here by Hugh de Lacy 
(Piers, Collect. de Rebus Hib., cited by Orpen). 
There is a motte and bailey, with consider- 
able remains of foundations in the bailey, 
and one wing wall going up the motte. 
Visited. 

RATOATH, Meath, often called Ratour 
(Cal., i. 110). There is a conspicuous mount 
near the church, about which there is a legend 
that Malachy, first King of all Ireland, held 
a convention of states (Lewis). 

Roscrea, Tipperary (Cal., i. 81).—A 
motte and bretasche (wooden tower) were 
built here in King John’s reign, as is recorded 
in an Inquisition of 29 Henry III. (Cal, i. 
412). There is no motte now at Roscrea, 
but an Edwardian castle with mural towers 
and no keep; a fourteenth century gatehouse 
tower. Here we have a proved instance of a 
motte completely swept away by an Edward- 
ian transformation. Visited. 

SKREEN, Meath.—Giraldus mentions the 
castle of Adam de Futepoi, or Feipo, and, as 
Skreen was his barony, his castle must have 
been at Skreen. The motte is in the grounds 
of the modern house, which is now called 
Skreen Castle ; there are very slight traces of 
a bailey. Visited. 

SLANE, Meath.—The Song relates the 
erection of a motte by Richard the Fleming, 
and its destruction by the Irish, but does 
not give its name. The Annals of Ulster say 
it was Slane. Probably Richard le Fleming 

-restored his motte after its destruction, for 
there is still a motte on the hill of Slane, with 
a large annular bailey, ditched and banked, 
quite large enough for “the roo foreigners, 
besides women and children and horses,” who 
were in it when it was taken. The motte 
has still a slight breastwork round the 
top. The modern castle of the Marquis of 
Coningham, below, incorporates half a round 
tower of thirteenth century work, belonging, 
no doubt, to the stone castle which succeeded 
the motte. Mr. Westropp says that “the 
great earthworks and fosses” on the hill of 
Slane are mentioned in the Life of St. Patrick. 
What the Life really says is: “They came 
to Ferta Fer Fiecc,” which is translated “ the 
graves of Fiacc’s men,” and the notes of 
Muirchu Maccu-Machtheni add, “ which, 
as fables say, were dug by the slaves of 
Feccol Ferchertni, one of the nine Wizards ” 


(p. 278). It does not mention any fort, or 
even a hill, and though Ferta Fer Fiecc is 
identified with Slane, there is nothing to 
show what part of Slane it was. Visited. 

THURLES, Tipperary (Dorles, Cal., i. 81). 
—Thurles Castle is late, a keep with trefoil 
windows and bailey. It was built by Butler, 
Earl of Ormond, in 1328 (Grose). From 
information on the spot it appears that there 
used to be a motte in the gardens behind the 
castle ; mentioned also by Lewis. Visited. 

TIBRAGHNY or TIPPERAGHNY, Kilkenny 
(Gir. i. 386; Cal. i. 19).—A motte, with 
fosse, and small pointed bailey; possibly 
another bailey on the other side. About 
200 yards away is the stone castle, a late 
keep with ogee windows. Visited. 

TIMAHOE, Queen’s Co. (Gir., i. 356).— 
Built by Hugh de Lacy for Meiler Fitz- 
henry. <A motte, called the Rath of Ballyna- 
clogh, half a mile west of the village. The 
bailey is circular, and its banks are carried 
up the motte like wing-walls. There are 
ruins of a castle built in Elizabeth’s reign 
(Grose). Visited. 

Trim, Meath.— Zhe Song of Dermot tells 
of the erection of this castle by Hugh de 
Lacy, and how in his absence the meysun 
(the keep) was burnt by the Irish, and the 
mot \evelled with the ground. The castle 
was restored by Raymond le Gros, but so 
quickly that the present keep can hardly 
have been built at that date. There is no 
motte now at Trim. Visited. 

WATERFORD (Cal., i. 89). The castle of 
Waterford is entirely swept away, and the 
ground occupied by a gaol. Visited. 

WexrorpD (Gir., i.).—This castle also is 
swept away.— Visited. 

Wicktow (Gir., i. 298).—The Black 
Castle at Wicklow is a headland castle; it 
preserves the motte-and-bailey plan, though 
there is no motte, as there is an inner ward, 
which is both smaller and higher than the 
outer one. Visited. 

Thus, out of a list of sixty-one castles, 
mottes exist, or have existed, in forty-four 
cases, either in connection with the present 
remains of castles, or at some little distance. 
Of those which have not got mottes, six are 
headland castles, where we should not expect 
to find mottes; four have undergone an 
Edwardian or a modern transformation; at 
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four places there are no remains at all; and 
Caherconlish I class as doubtful. It follows, 
therefore, that in the cases where we should 
expect mottes, we find them in every case 
but two—Castledermot and Ferns. I might 
easily have enlarged this list by adding 
numbers of other castles, known to have 
been built by the Normans, where there are 
mottes, but I preferred to keep within certain 
fixed limits in order to get a perfectly fair 
average. 

Observe that the argument for the Norman 
origin of mottes presented by this table does 


not rest on the fact that an earthwork is: 


found at the place where the castle is said 
to have been built, but on the fact that an 
earthwork of Norman type is found there. 

One can easily sympathize with the feelings 
of those who, having always looked upon 
these mottes as monuments of ancient Ireland, 
are loath to part with them to the Norman 
pirate. Many of us have had similar feelings 
about the mottes of England, some of which 
we had been taught to regard as the work of 
that heroic pair, Edward the Elder and Ethel- 
fieda. But these feelings evaporated when 
we came to realize that it would have been 
highly unpatriotic in these founders of the 
British Empire to have built little castles for 
their own personal safety, instead of building 
cities which were “to shelter all the folk,” in 
the words of Ethelfleda’s charter to Worcester. 
In like manner, wretched as were the inter- 
tribal wars of Ireland, it would have been a 
disgrace to the Irish chieftains if they had 
consulted solely their own defence by build- 
ing these little nests of oppression. 

In conclusion, I am grateful to Mr. West- 
ropp for his criticism, as I think it has enabled 
me to place the Norman origin of Irish 
mottes on a firmer basis than before. 


P.S.—Since this paper went to press, I 
have read Mr. Orpen’s valuable article on 
‘* Mote and Bretesche Building in Ireland,” 
in the Znglish Historical Review for July, 
1906. I observe that Mr. Orpen identifies 
the castle of Raymond le Gros at Fotheret 
Onolan with Castlemore in the barony of 
Forth, Carlow. If this is right, as it prob- 
ably is, it will not alter the figures given by 
my table, as there is a motte at Castlemore 


(P: 440). 


Gn Anglo-Saron Grave in Cast 
Porkshire, and its Contents. 


By T. SHEPPARD, F.G.S. 
tte: 

NE of the most interesting additions . 
recently made to the collections 
at the Municipal Museum at Hull 
consists of a number of objects 

found in an Anglo-Saxon grave on the wolds 

of East Yorkshire. This district seems to 











SKELETON AND RELICS IN POSITION. 


be particularly prolific in relics of bygone 
times, and has yielded many interesting 
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relics of the Briton, Roman, and Saxon— 
objects which have been figured and de- 
scribed in numerous papers and monographs, 
the originals being in the British Museum 
or the museums at York, Driffield, Hull, 
or other places. The systematic excava- 
tions made by Canon Greenwell, Mr. J. R. 
Mortimer, and others, during which prac- 
tically all the grave mounds of any note 
were opened and the contents carefully 
examined, have resulted in important finds 








the Germanic sachs, meaning knife, appearing 
to be at the root of the word Saxon. The 
specimens recently obtained consist of 
three large bronze square-headed fibule or 
brooches, some ring brooches, clasps, beads, 
etc., and were all found together with the 
skeleton of a female, in a grave cut into 
the solid rock at a depth of 2 feet 6 
inches from the surface. The body had 
apparently been buried chest downward, 
the head being turned to the right and the 


abet FIG I, 


nowadays being] of rare occurrence. The 
objects about to be described, therefore, 
are of exceptional interest, especially as they 
represent fine examples of the art of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The Saxons, “a nation of warriors who 
cared nothing for death,” succeeded after 
two attempts in establishing themselves in 
Great Britain in the year a.D. 477. They 
appear to have derived their name from the 
short knife or dirk of iron which they carried ; 


hands; being crossed underneath, the bones 
of the fingers being almost hidden by the 
hip-bones. The knees were partially drawn 
up, but not quite so much as in the case 
of British burials. With the exception of 
the four iron pieces (see Fig. 3) to be 
presently described, which were found with 
another skeleton, and one or two small 
bronze objects, all of the specimens here 
figured occurred with this skeleton. The 
positions of the various relics are shown 
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on the accompanying sketch. Round the 
neck were twenty-eight beads varying in 
size from {§ inch to } inch. They are 
made of amber, various-coloured glass, 





FIG. 2. 


and paste. ll the larger beads are 
of amber. Some of the smaller ones are 
ornamented by bands of lighter material 
running through them. The glass beads 
are in clear and opaque green, white, blue, 
and brown. One is ornamented with a thin 
streak of red. The beads are shown in 
Fig. 2. Also at the neck occurred two 
bronze rings # inch in diameter, the width 
of the rims being $ inch. These are 
slightly ornamented on the upper convex 
surfaces, and have evidently had an iron 
pin or other object attached (Fig. 2). 

On the upper part of the chest was a 
very fine bronze brooch, illustrated in Fig. 6. 
The pin was of iron, but, with the exception 
of the hinge, and the point which is still 
preserved in the catch, this has disappeared. 


The fibula is a little over 4} inches in length, 
the greatest width being 24 inches. It is 
of the cruciform type, and, as will be seen 
from the illustration, the lower part is orna- 
mented with a conventional horse’s (?) head. 
This fibula had evidently fastened the dress 
across the breast. Underneath the skeleton 
at the waist were two massive bronze brcoches, 
remarkable alike for their size, ornamenta- 
tion, and excellent state of preservation. 
These are of the square-headed type, and 
had evidently been used for fastening the 
dress, being probably connected by an iron 
chain, which, with the iron pin of the 
brooches, has disappeared. From an 
examination of these two large fibule, 
which are almost absolutely identical, it is 
obvious that they were new when buried, 





FIG. 3. 


and had not been long worn. They are 
shown in Fig. 1, and the following descrip- 
tion applies to either: The length is 54 
inches, greatest width 33 inches. The 
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conventional ornament at the bottom is 
noticeable. The bridge is ornamented by 
small crosses, which in some parts are put 
close together, forming a trellis pattern. 
The clasp underneath is ornamented by 
cross-hatching. 

In Fig. 6 is represented a piece of bronze 
34 inches long and 1} inches wide, which 
may have been used in connection with a 
strap. It is ornamented by concentric rings, 
etc., and is pierced by three small circular 
holes and two slits, the three former being 


of a very primitive description. Apparently 
the cloth or other material would be pulled 
through the hole in the centre of the ring, 
and would be held in position by the iron 
pin being thrust through. In this type of 
brooch there is possibly the beginning of the 
annular fibula which has the pin attached, 
and which is so well developed in some of 
the more modern Scotch brooches, This 
example, which is slightly stained green from 
its proximity to bronze, was found at the 


waist. 





FIG. 4. 


at the narrow end and one of the latter at 
each end. 

In Fig. 5 we have one of the most 
interesting specimens in the series. It 
consists of the corona or ring of bone 
from the base of the antler of a red-deer. 
This has been cut away from the antler 
and hollowed out to form a ring, which 
measures 3 inches in outside diameter by 
1} inside. Across it was found a spike of 
iron, from which it would seem that the 
object had been used as an annular brooch 


Close by were two pairs of clasps obviously 
belonging to a belt, shown in Fig. 4. 
These are 1? inches long, and each clasp 
has two holes for fastening to the belt. 
Both pairs are almost identical, differing 
very slightly in the ornamentation. As was 
the case with the large fibulz, these do not 
appear to have been worn at all, but are 
quite sharp and fresh. 

Also hanging from the waist was a pair 
of bronze objects connected by a bronze 
loop, to which the name of “chatelain” or 
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“girdle-hanger” has been given. From the 
Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons, by the 
Baron J. de Baye, we learn that the “ Anglo- 
Saxen ladies wore a very complicated dress, 
richly and elegantly ornamented. These 





FIG. 5. 


bronze objects, called by English arche- 
ologists girdle-hangers, have attracted con- 
siderable attention. Nothing resembling 
them has been found in the cemeteries 
excavated on the Continent, nor has Kent 
furnished a single specimen. They belong, 
in fact, exclusively to the districts occupied 
by the Angles.” It was at one time 
suggested that these objects might be keys, 
but they are hardly strong enough for that 
purpose, and it is now generally admitted 
that they served the purpose of the modern 
chatelain. Those shown in Fig. 4 are each 
similar in size and outline, but differ very 
slightly in ornament. Each piece is a little 
over 5 inches in length, and about 14 inches 
in width in the widest part. Similar examples 
have been found on the wolds, and are 
preserved in the British Museum. There 
VOL. II. 


are a few other objects in this collection, 
including several pieces of bronze, variously 
ornamented, etc. 

In an adjoining grave, which contained 
the remains of a male skeleton, the objects 
shown in Fig. 3 were found. There is a 
short iron one-edged weapon, to which the 
name “sax” or “scramasaxe” has been given. 
“ These war knives or seax are often referred 
to in the poem of Beowulf. Thus the 
mother of the demon Grendal, in her 
struggle with Geowulf, is represented as 
drawing her seax, and Beowulf himself, 
when his sword was broken, turned to the 
seax which was attached to his coat of mail.” 
According to Nenius, it was with the scrama- 
saxe that the Saxons were armed when, at 
the famous feast of reconciliation, the signal 








FIG. 6. 


was given by Hengist for the massacre of 
the Britons: “‘ Nimed eure Saxes.” 


She beset them the hal-guest, 
And drew her seax 
Broad, brown-edged. 
Beowulf, line 3,089. 
2U 
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Drew his deadly seax 

Bitter and battle-sharp, 

That he on his byrnie bore. 
Lbid., line 5,400. 


The specimen shown in Fig. 3 measures 
a little over 6 inches, but the point is broken 
away, so that originally it would be 74 
inches or 8 inches in length. 

A similar knife with one cutting-edge is 
also shown, and is 4 inches in length. A 
“tang” for fitting into the handle occurs 
in each case. 

An iron-socketed spear-head, measuring 
4 inches, and a small iron ring with the 
remains of a pin, is also shown. 

Altogether the objects above described 
represent one of the most interesting dis- 
coveries that have been made in this district 
in recent times, and it is a matter of satis- 
faction to know that they have found a 
permanent home in our local collection. 

We are indebted to the proprietors of the 
Daily Graphic for the use of the blocks. 


Se 


Venetian Bridges and Street 
jRames. 


By E. C. VANSITIART. 
—<g-——_ 


fr OW few of the visitors who flock 
year by year to Venice, assidu- 
ously visiting churches and gal- 
leries, as prescribed by the guide- 
books, ever dream of the wealth of old-world 
lore and legend connected with well-nigh 
every bridge, palace, and street-corner in that 
wondrous city! Some traveller, more obser- 
vant than his fellows, as his gondola turns 
narrow corners, may have noticed quaint 
names, and idly wondered whence they were 
derived ; or, catching a glimpse of a grotesque 
head, a strange design carved over a house- 
front or window, may have speculated as to 
who or what it was intended to represent, 
but there it ends. Fewer still are they, who, 
threading their way on foot through the 
maze of narrow ca//e, where the intimate life 
of Venice has its being, can become ac- 
quainted with trifles unseen or unnoticed by 





the mere tourist who lounges in his gondola 
along the frequented canals; unexpected 
treasures, poetic, picturesque, and pathetic, 
reward such a wayfarer, and he might light 
upon such an inscription as the following, 
which was chalked upon the dirty wall of a 
dark and narrow footway: ‘‘Cadeva del 
cielo la neve, Con tutta la sua quieta” (From 
heaven fell the snow in all its calm), calling 
up a vision of spotless white flakes, falling 
like a protecting mantle, hiding its grime 
and squalor, yet in utter contrast to the vivid 
sunshine and deep blue sky overhead, which 
make the shade of the evil-smelling thorough- 
fare seem at the moment almost welcome. 

Standing in the desolate island graveyard 
of San Michele (than which there is none 
sadder), surrounded by the solitude and 
silence of the wide lagoon, the beautiful 
Venetian belief ‘that the angels come down 
into the Campo Santo at night, with their 
golden censers, and burn incense at the 
graves of those saints whom nobody knows,” 
transfigures the gloomy spot with light from 
another world. Thus to the twentieth-century 
wanderer does each romance of the past raise 
the lifeless bones to energy and vitality, so 
that we may truly say the stones do speak ! 

Venetians have always been a deeply 
religious people, though superstitious, and 
many of these legends connected with build- 
ings, antiquities, etc., have a touch of the 
supernatural. Patient collectors of bygone 
traditions, such as Doctor G. Tassini in his 
Curiosita Veneziane, furnish an abundance 
of information on these subjects, and the 
following, out of hundreds of such examples 
taken from various sources, may interest 
those who have been to Venice. 

The so-called cafite//i, small white marble 
altars, resembling milestones, stand in every 
piazza, and almost at every street-corner ; for 
their origin, we must go far back to days of 
lawlessness, when, in order to render the un- 
lighted streets safer against the assassinations 
which were then so frequent, torches called 
cesendoli (because the feeble light they gave 
resembled that of fireflies—cicondele) were 
stuck against the walls, and pious hands put 
up images of the saints beneath these beacons, 
in the hope that the sight might stay the 
murderer’s arm. 

In 1361 Lorenzo Celsi was elected Doge, 
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and under him Candia was reconquered by 
the Venetians. His father, Marco Celsi, 
was a proud old man, with strict ideas as to 
filial submission, so no sooner had his son 
become Doge than Marco went about the 
city bareheaded, saying it was against nature 
for a father to make obeisance by taking off 
his cap to his own offspsing, should they 
chance to meet. Hereupon Lorenzo caused 
a cross to be affixed to his ducal cap ; then 
Marco, meeting him, bowed indeed, but with 
the words: “I salute the cross, not my son, 
who should be subject to me!” Such is the 
tradition linked to the Via dei Celsi. 

To that Del Scaleter there is a more 
tangibie origin, for in it still exists the self- 
same biscuit-maker’s shop, which provided 
bygone citizens with a special kind of biscuit 
much in vogue at wedding-feasts, and bearing 
the name of scalete, because stamped upon 
each cake were bars which recalled the steps 
of a ladder (sca/a). 

Between cade and rio there is but slight 
difference ; both are indifferently applied to 
foot-ways and water-ways which seem to vary 
little in width and sometimes squalor; but 
the term camfo is well defined, and applies 
only to a square, or fiazza. Such is the 
Campo San Basegio, where stands the 
chapel, etc., of the water-sellers, built in 
1386, when the boatmen, who brought pure 
fresh water from the mainland to supply the 
cisterns of the city, were erected into a guild. 
Their boats used to have their station in the 
neighbouring Rio dell’ Aqua Dolce, or “‘ sweet 
water,” a trade of vital importance, since, with 
water everywhere, there was scarce a drop to 
drink in all that regal city. 

In the Campo Santa Lucia, a pharmacy 
bearing the sign of La Vecchia has existed for 
centuries ; close by in the Corte del Teatro, 
let into a wall, is the small marble head of an 
old woman, and the connection of the two 
is thus accounted for by an old Venetian 
chronicle: In the parish of San Paterniano 
lived an old woman of miserly character ; all 
that she earned by her work, or was able to 
lay by, she hid in the lining of a ragged old 
cloak among other rubbish in a garret, thus 
keeping her spendthrift, but generously-dis- 
posed, son in ignorance of the wealth she 
was accumulating. One bitter winter’s day, 
he, moved with pity for a poor, ill-clad 


beggar he met in the street, half paralyzed 
by the cold, gave him the ragged cloak, 
thinking it unnecessary to ask his mother’s 
leave before disposing of such a useless 
garment. The following week, she, having 
a further sum to lay by, not being able to 
find the cloak, questioned her son, and on 
his telling her he had given it to the beggar, 
in despair confessed how much gold it con- 
tained securely sewed into the tattered lining. 
The young man, overcome by the revelation 
of his future heritage, set to work to trace 
the beggar, but in vain. He then hit upon 
the expedient of dressing himself up to 
personate a poor idiot, and took up his 
position unmolested on the steps of the 
Rialto bridge, across which crowds are always 
moving. Kneeling on the ground, he slowly 
turned an empty spool in his fingers, accom- 
panying the movement with a plaintive song 
intended to rouse pity for his unhappy con- 
dition in the souls of the passers-by. Nor 
did he desist, till one day his eye fell upon 
the beggar he was seeking. Calling him to 
his side, he expressed his compassion at 
seeing him so thinly clad in such bitter 
weather, and said: “ Brother, I feel so sorry 
for you that I want you to exchange cloaks 
with me, all the more that yours which is so 
ragged will be a help to me in my profession.” 
It was not difficult to persuade the shivering 
beggar to accept the exchange, and the 
youth, having called down a thousand bless- 
ings on his head, dropped his spocl, hastened 
home to his mother, and with mixed feelings 
returned to her the ragged cloak, whose 
precious contents were found intact. By 
its means, a flourishing pharmacy was started, 
with an ensign carved above the door, repre- 
senting an old woman holding a distaff, with 
a boy at her feet turning an empty spool. 
The youth’s name was Vincenzo Quadrio, 
and he himself was the first chemist of the 
shop at the sign of La Vecchia. So far the 
legend, but in the city archives in old deeds 
of Antonio Vicenti, notary in the parish of 
Santa Lucia, there is mention made of one 
‘Vincenzo Quadrio, spicier all’ insegna della 
Vecchia,” as living in Venice in the sixteenth 
century. 

On the front of an old house is a small 
fresco representing the Virgin and Child, 
with beneath a marble altar bearing sculp- 
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tured in low relief an angel, with outstretched 
wings, in the act of blessing a globe sur- 
mounted by a cross, which he holds in his 
left hand. Close by stands the bridge of 
Sant’ Angelo, and the two are thus con- 
nected by the legend recorded by Padre 
Boverio in the annals of the Capuchin Order, 
where, in the quaint phraseology of his times, 
he narrates how, in the year 1552, there lived 
in this house a lawyer of the Curia Ducale, 
who, though devoted to the Blessed Virgin, 
had increased his income by dishonest means. 
One day he invited Padre Matteo da Brescio, 
head of the Capuchins, a most holy man, 
to dine with him. Before they sat down 
to table, he told his guest that he owned 
a monkey which was so clever and intelligent 
that it performed all the domestic service of 
his house. The padre, by Divine grace, at 
once understood that it was the devil him- 
self under this semblance, and having called 
out the monkey, which was hiding under the 
bed, he said: “I command thee, by the 
power of God, to explain who thou art, and 
for what reason thou abidest in this house ?” 
“T am the Evil One,” was the reply ; “nor 
am I here for other end than to carry off 
the soul of this lawyer, which is due to me 
for many causes.” ‘And why, since thou 
art so desirous of possessing his soul, hast 
thou not killed him ere this, and carried 
him off to hell with thee?” ‘ Only because, 
before going to bed, he has always com- 
mended himself to God and the Virgin; 
had he only once omitted his usual prayers 
I should without delay have borne him off 
to eternal torments.” 

Padre Matteo, on hearing this, hastened 
to command the enemy of God to leave the 
house at once, and on the Evil One objecting, 
and affirming that he had obtained permis- 
sion from the Almighty not to go thence 
without doing some ill, replied: ‘‘ Well, some 
ill thou shalt do, but only that which I 
permit and no more. In leaving thou shalt 
pierce this wall, and the hole shall remain 
as a proof of what has occurred.” The 
devil obeyed, and the padre, having sat 
down at the table with the lawyer, reproved 
him for his past life, and at the end of his 
exhortation, taking in his hand a corner of 
the tablecloth, he squeezed it, and blood 
in profusion miraculously oozed out, which 


he told him was the blood of the poor sucked 
out by his many unjust extortions. The 
lawyer, struck to the heart, wept over his 
shortcomings, vowed amendment, and warmly 
thanked the Capuchin for the grace he had 
vouchsafed him, but expressed his fear of 
the hole left in the wall, saying he felt 
unsafe so long as the passage remained free 
to so powerful an adversary. Padre Matteo, 
however, reassured him, and enjoined him 
to have the image of an angel placed in 
the hole, because fallen angels would fly 
at the sight of holy angels. ‘So well known 
was this incident,” concludes Boverio, “that 
a bridge near the house against which the 
angel is placed is to this day called the 
Ponte dell’ Angelo.” 

Turning from monkish records to the 
registers of criminals executed in Venice, 
now preserved in the library of St. Mark, 
we are furnished with a strange story which 
lends interest to the otherwise unnoteworthy 
church of San Basso. In the seventeenth 
century a certain Don Francesco, who seems 
to have been one of the parish priests, 
gathered from the words of a penitent that 
he had been guilty of the murder of a noble, 
for the discovery of which crime a hand- 
some reward had been offered. The priest 
cunningly delayed receiving the full con- 
fession till the following day, when he hid 
his own nephew in a cupboard in the sacristy, 
in order that by hearing the confession of 
the crime the nephew might be free to 
denounce the murderer to justice, and earn 
the reward of 4,000 ducats offered for in- 
formation. This was done, uncle and 
nephew dividing the spoil; but when the 
criminal was about to be led to the scaffold, 
he turned to the crucifix hanging on the wall, 
and in the silence of the prison exclaimed : 
“It is true that I am guilty, but how could 
my crime have been discovered when it was 
only known to you, who are my Gesu Christo, 
to me the sinner, and to the priest of San 
Basso to whom I made my confession?” 
These words, reported to the Tribunal, 
caused the priest to be imprisoned. Examined 
by torture he confessed his guilt, and was 
beheaded on August 22, 1639, a Thursday, 
as the register notes; but the murderer’s 
life was spared, owing to his appeal to the 
crucifix ; moreover, he was given 2,000 ducats 
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out of the ransom, with the injunction to 
leave Venetian territory within three days. 

From the records of a Christian church 
to a Pagan poet is a far cry, but in Italy 
such ceases to surprise, and Ovid, in his 
asta, Lib. v., supplies the origin of the 
special sweets, known throughout the penin- 
sula as faze (beans), specially indulged in 
on the festival of All Souls held on Novem- 
ber 2, for he there relates how the Romans, 
having imagined that on the petal of the 
bean-flower they could trace a resemblance 
to funeral letters, deduced the idea that 
the souls of the departed migrated to beans ; 
they therefore ate beans at their funeral 
banquets, and offered them to the maxes 
of the departed on the feast of Lemuria by 
throwing beans over their shoulders. Follow- 
ing its frequent habit, the Church of Rome 
assimilated existing customs, and it became 
general for conventual bodies to dispense 
large quantities of boiled beans to the poor 
at their gates in memory of the departed 
on the feast of All Souls. Soon the plain 
beans ceased to please the rich, who also ate 
them on the feast day, and they were re- 
placed by sweets composed of sugar, honey, 
and flour, called fave, which are now uni- 
versally indulged in on All Souls’ day. In 
Venice the convent dole was extended to 
the various gondoliers and ferrymen who 
were wont throughout the year to ferry the 
members of religious orders from shore to 
shore without payment. As this too, in 
time, degenerated into a gift of sweetmeats, 
the trade was taken up by the laity, and 
close to one of the numerous bridges there 
was a confectioner’s shop specially renowned 
for these fave, and in time the bridge was 
named Ponte della Fava. 

It must strike those unacquainted with 
Venetian phraseology that the word scuole 
(schools) occurs often in reference to build- 
ings, etc., which certainly never were schools 
in our modern sense of the word, but were 
rather clubs, guilds, or confraternities, for 
they partook of the nature of all three, and 
derived the title scwo/a from a Greek word de- 
noting the union of persons having interests 
in common. St. Boniface is credited with 
their introduction into Italy in the seventh 
century, and they seem to have taken special 
root in Venice, where they abounded. Most 


possessed property with an assembly hall, 
chapel, and premises for the various office- 
bearers—the vicar, scrivano (secretary), 
librarian, etc.—and were regulated by special 
statutes. Amongst their public acts were 
numbered: visiting the sick, attending 
funerals, dispensing money and clothing to 
the destitute, and providing dowries for 
portionless girls. ‘The Scuola dei Zotti 
(corruption of Zofpi—lame) was a very 
prominent association, and consisted entirely 
of lame men. It was founded as late as 
1392, and its clubhouse still stands in the 
Calle dei Zotti, which takes its name there- 
from, and bears over the door a sculpture 
of the Angel of the Annunciation appearing 
to the Virgin, and beneath the inscription : 
“Casa della Scola de la S™* An.* de povere 
Zotti a S. Angelo, restaur’ L’Ano 1533 dei 
beni di Scola.” This seuola provided portions 
for the dowerless daughters of its members, 
at the rate of 10 ducats had the parent been 
member at the girl’s birth, and of only 5 
had he joined after that event, and seems 
to have stood particularly high in popular 
esteem, for annually in the month of April 
the Zotti were feasted at the palace of the 
Contarini, the nobles of Venice acting as 
servers at the banquet. 

Another scuola, that of San Giovanni 
Evangelista, is recalled by a painting in the 
Reale Accademia of Venice, which represents 
an incident in the history of its members 
thus related by an old chronicler: A man 
of corrupt life and notoriously evil reputa- 
tion, being a brother, was urged by another 
member, a pious friend seeking his salvation, 
to accompany the cross, which, according to 
the custom of those times, was carried at the 
funeral of the members of the Confraternity, 
with the reminder that one day it would 
honour his own obsequies, and he impiously 
replied: “I will not accompany it, nor do I 
wish that it should accompany me!” Some 
time after this wicked man died, and the 
brethren proceeded in procession to his 
funeral, but when they reached the Ponte di 
Lio (vulgar for Zeone), leading to the parish 
church, the cross borne in front became so 
heavy that all human efforts failed to carry 
it further. While all were astonished and 
confused at such an occurrence, the dead 
man’s pious friend, who was among those 
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present, remembered the impious words 
spoken by the deceased, and adduced them 
as the true reason of the miracle. It was 
hurriedly decided to carry back the cross to 
the chapel of the Scuola, and in consequence 
of this accident it was decreed that hence- 
forth,-save on the more solemn festivals, this 
cross should not again be borne in public 
processions. 

A prettier legend accounts for the name 
of the Ponte delle Meravigie (Meravigiia, 
marvel). Close to the bridge there once 
lived seven sisters, of whom six were beau- 
tiful and one ugly. A young gondolier had 
begun to frequent their house, but from that 
moment he, who had previously been strong 
and healthy, suddenly became sickly, and so 
weak that he had not sufficient strength to 
dream of competing in the approaching boat- 
races as he had intended. He thereupon 
came to the conclusion that he must have 
had the spell of the evil eye cast upon him, 
and his suspicions fell upon Marina, the 
ugly one and the youngest of the sisters, who 
whenever she met him tried to avoid him. 

Wishing to avenge himself, he chose one 
evening (a Good Friday), when he knew the 
father and six other sisters had gone to visit 
the Sepolcri. He approached the house, but 
halted a few minutes on the bridge, when, 
lo! through the window he beheld the 
supposed witch kneeling before a crucifix. 
Raising his eyes to the sky at the same 
moment he noted six flaming stars, placed in 
the shape of a waggon, with its wheel and 
pole preceded by a seventh, which was small 
and dim. Little by little, however, the six 
resplendent stars lost their brilliance, while 
the seventh grew more and more beautiful 
till the others vanished, and it alone re- 
mained shining in the sky. The sight of 
the maiden who was praying on her knees, 
added to the mysterious vision in the 
heavens apparently connected with her, so 
altered the young man’s feelings that he 
hastened into the house, and asked Marina 
whether she had indeed cast a spell upon 
him to compass his death. She, weeping, 
confessed her hidden leve, and told how at 
that moment she had been praying God to 
let her die in his stead. The young man 
was deeply touched, and since the change 


from pity to love is brief, soon began to 


reciprocate the maiden’s love, and, putting 
aside all thought of death, he competed for 
and won the race, and ended by marrying 
Marina. Since then the bridge from which 
he beheld the seven stars was fitly named 
the Ponte delle Meraviglie. 

But musty chronicles, tottering houses, 
and decaying frescoes are not needed to 
record what the populace still repeat, on 
the authority of eye-witnesses, as to the 
mysterious light which distracted all Venice 
by appearing from nine to twelve o'clock 
night after night in the year of grace 1844. 
Crowds were nightly assembled on the Ponte 
della Latte, watching the pale, trembling 
gleam which hovered above a window in the 
empty and deserted Scuola di San Giovanni 
Evangelista. As they stood there, pushing 
and trembling, the citizens whispered of 
witches, devils, departed spirits, and what 
not, but specially of a murder committed 
shortly before in the neighbouring street of 
San Zuane (commonly termed “ Del Bo’’’) 
by a seller of nails dubbed “ Brochetta,” 
whose victim—a nameless woman—was, by 
confusioning elision, referred to as “the 
ghost of the Brochetta.” Some highly-strung 
individuals went so far as to assert they 
heard her moan and sigh. Meanwhile the 
ferment reached such a pitch that the police 
took the matter in hand, and one night, 
having cleared the bridge, set themselves to 
watch and find out whether someone were 
not playing a bad joke, but in vain. At last 
they bethought them of calling a boat and 
going round the canal, when they discovered 
a house inhabited by poor people, where a 
lowly family were hard at work with a feeble 
light burning in their window. This light, 
reflected in an opposite window of the Scuola 
di San Giovanni, was the cause of all the 
excitement and superstitious terror Venice 
had laboured under, and which in earlier 
days might have led to serious results, and 
afforded subject-matter for pages of crabbed 
writing, or perchance of some glorious art- 
treasure from the pencil of a Massaccio. 
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g Pilgrimage to St. David's 
Cathedral. 


\ By ALFRED C. Fryer, Pu.D., F.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY Hone. 
(Continued from p. 225.) 
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IV. 
THE CATHEDRAL: NAVE. 


Kan. N entering the cathedral it will at 
once strike the visitor that the 
pee4] building is far more ornamental 


- Within than without. “ Possibly, 
the circumstances which conduced to the 
lack of external ornament may have led its 





St. David’s Cathedral, or the “House of 
David,” as the Welsh still love to call it, has 
a distinctive character of its own. A The 
greater portion of the work is Transitional— 
that is to say, just the point when Norman 
was becoming early English. It is the work 
of Bishop Peter de Leia (1176-1198). Here 
we see the pointed arch is not yet adopted, 
and the round arch is still in use. Freedom 
is a characteristic of the architecture, and 
this particular period of Transitional work 
is perhaps better studied at St. David’s than 
anywhere else in the kingdom. The piers 
of the nave arcade are alternately circular 
and octagonal, having attached shafts facing 
the points of the compass, with clustered 





ST. DAVID S CATHEDRAL: THE NAVE, 


designers to counterbalance this deficiency 
by a superabundance of internal decoration. 
Certain it is that very few structures of the 
same size equal this cathedral in richness 
and elaborateness of execution lavished upon 
this portion of the interior. In fact, much 
of the solemnity of a Romanesque nave is 
lost, an effect which is certainly far better 
produced by more massive proportions and 
a greater extent of unadorned surface.’ * 


* See the History and Antiquities of St. David’s, 
by Jones and Freeman, p. 56. 


shafts in the aisles intended to carry the vault- 
ing. The bases are of an Early English type. 
The capitals are an interesting study. “ The 
most common type of these is the rather 
common ‘cushion,’ which the Transitional 
carvers have vivified in the. most exquisite 
way by apparently experimenting with several 
forms of stiff-leaved foliage, some of which 
approach more nearly to the classic type 
than is usual in this country, and least -of all 
was it to be expected at the land’s end of 
Wales. On the south side towards the east 
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is one of special beauty, where one sees how 
the carver has treated the Norman cushion 
cap as a boss on which to let his fancy 
play.”"* The arches are elaborately carved 
on the sides facing the nave, and as the 
most westerly bays are narrower, the archi- 
tect has skilfully kept them the same height 
by. making them pointed. 

In some churches we find that the tri- 
forium absorbs the clerestory, but at St. 
David's it is a screen to a passage over the 





ST. DAVID'S CATHEDRAL: CLERESTORY AND 
TRIFORIUM. 


arcade. De Leia has made two arches of 
his clerestory correspond with one arch of 


the nave, and two of the triforium to one of 


the clerestory. ‘These latter are interesting 
couplets of pointed arches, and the spandrils 
are adorned with circles decorated with a 
kind of dog-tooth ornament and an inter- 
lacing horse-shoe pattern. The ornamenta- 
tion of the round arches enclosing the 


* See Bell’s ‘*Cathedral Series,” S¢. David's, 
p. 26. 


clerestory and triforium is carved down the 
whole length without shafts or cappings. 
The fine oak roof is attributed to the zeal 
of Treasurer Owen Pole (1500). It is flat, 
and rests. simply on the walls. The im- 
pression of flatness has, however, been 
removed by the clever and ingenious method 
of dividing up the ceiling into arches spring- 
ing from heavy pendant capitals. ‘Of 
course, these arches in reality support 
nothing, but are, in fact, borne up by what 
appears to rest on them. Notwithstanding 
this unreality and the marked inconsistency 
of the roof with the architecture below, not- 
withstanding that its general character would 
aave been much more adapted to some mag- 
aificent State apartment in a royal palace, 
still the richness and singularity of such an 
mterminable series of fretted lines renders 
this on the whole one of the most attractive 
features of the cathedral. Both the arches 


themselves and the straight lines which . 


divide the principal panels drip with minute 
foliations like lace-work in a style of almost 
Arabian gorgeousness.”* It may be that 
this splendid roof-is“structurally incorrect— 
what Pugin would have called “ constructed 
decoration and not decorated construction.” 
Still, it is remarkable and unique, and the 
effect produced is wonderful in the extreme. 
The sight of Bishop Gower’s softly-tinted 
and elaborately decorated rood screen sepa- 
rating the nave and choir is alone worth a 
ong and toilsome pilgrimage. The stone 
screen rests upon a raised platform or dais. 
The entrance to the choir is in the centre 
through a deep archway, with some flying 
groin-ribs, which are architecturally interest- 
ing. Tombs with effigies of unknown eccle- 
siastics are within this archway with the 
remains of frescoes above them. On the 
south side of this elaborate screen is the 
tomb of the founder, Bishop Henry Gower, 
who died in 1347. He is represented as 
vested eucharistically with a mitre and pas- 
toral staff veiled in his left hand, while his 
right hand is broken, and was originally in 
the act of benediction. On the south side 
of Gower’s altar-tomb are eight figures of the 
Apostles in relief. On the north side of the 
rood-screen facing the nave was the altar of 


* See the History and Antiquities of St. David's, 
by Jones and Freeman, p. 59. 
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the Holy Cros he flat shallow arcade 
of three bays formed the reredos, and the 
piscina was on the north. }This is one of 
the few nave altars still in fise in our cathe- 
drals, and is used for the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist in Welsh every Sunday 
morning. 

Along the length of the rood-screen is an 
oak cove cornice, copied from a piece of the 
original, and the roof, which is now the 
organ-loft, is approached by a staircase 
through a doorway having a semi-octagonal 
arch. The organ, built in 1581, stood on 
this screen, and is said to have been ruined 


the choir, which, falling on the head of one 
of Cromwell’s aides-de-camp, killed him. 
Dreading the consequence of his being dis- 
covered and taken by the rebels, he fled; 
they perceived and pursued him, when he 
had the presence of mind to get into one of 
the bells, which hung low, and there sup- 
ported himself by the clapper until they gave 
up the search.” The rebels eventually stole 
the bell, but their vessel was wrecked in 
passing through Ramsay Sound, and it is 
still said that the tolling of this bell presages 
a violent storm. ‘We regret,” says a modern 
writer, “we cannot find any record of the 





ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL: CLERESTORY AND NAVE ROOF. 


in the great rebellion. 1 Manby,* however, 
gives us a different story, which we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting: ‘“ The 
rebels,” he tells us, ‘‘ were consulting in the 
choir about what other sacrilegious mischief 
they should perform ; it was at length agreed 
to destroy the organ. The organist, who 
had secreted himself within the organ-loft, 
heard the same ; knowing that, if they per- 
petrated their intended mischief, he should 
lose his bread, he threw a large stone into 


* See Manby’s History and Antiquities of the 
Parish of St. David's, 1801, pp. 20, 30; Mens. Sac., 
vol. i., p. 23. 

VOL, II. 


dimensions of the bell or of the organist, 
which would certainly have been interesting.”* 

he altar-tomb in the second bay from 
the east on the south side of the nave is 
to Bishop John Morgan (1496-1564), and 
Professor Freeman has severely criticised the 
ornamentation. ‘This may not be of the 
highest order, but even Freeman admits that 
the sculpture on this tomb is extremely 
spirited and graceful. The panel repre- 
senting the Resurrection of our Saviour is 
executed in alto-relievo with remarkable 


* See A Guide to St. David's Cathedral, by 
Travers J. Briant, p. 51. 
2x 
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grace freedom ; but, alas! it is sadly 
fated. 

The most casual visitor to St. David’s 
Cathedral will notice that the pillars of the 
nave are by no means perpendicular, and 
the arcades slope outwards from the base of 
the piers to the top of the clerestory, which 
supports the glorious roof. This spread is 
attributed to an earthquake in 1248, but 
“certainly,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ the earth- 
quake did its work in a most symmetrical 
manner.” * Another feature which at once 
strikes the attention is the ascent from the 
west end to the choir, and on this account 
the piers have been lengthened as they 
approach the west. This slope was, doubt- 
less, found convenient for drainage in flood 
time. 
‘The font stands on three octagonal steps 
/ at the west end of the south aisle. The bowl 
is original, and the eight sides have each 
two pointed arches carved on them. The 
pedestal is modern, as the original is missing. 

The nave arcades with their glorious 
ornamentation, the round arches of the 
clerestory, the couplets of pointed arches of 
the triforium, the magnificent Irish oak roof, 
the richly-designed stone screen of a soft 
grey tint, the warm-coloured stone of the 
tower wall above, and the bright scarlet and 
blue roof of the presbytery beyond, combine 
to produce a most remarkable and striking 
effect which the pilgrim to St. David’s will 
never forget. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che London Signs and theit 
Associations. 
By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from p. 188.) 
“aiid 
=a) T the Bid/e, over against the Hospital- 
4 Gate, Newgate Street, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, bookseller and stationer, sold 
*“QOleum Arthriticum: or, The 
Specific Oil for the Gout, invented by 
Dr. Rogers, of Stanford—successfully used 





* See “‘A Dead City,” by James Baker, in the 
Enslish Illustrated Magazine, No. 61, p. 36. 





for fifteen Years last past in curing the 


Fits of the Gout, by taking off the Pain, 
and shortening the Fit, without the least 
Danger of repelling, or other bad Conse- 
quences. .. . Letters testifying, etc., may be 
seen at Dr. Stukeley’s. Price 7s. 6d.a Bottle. 

Dr. Stukeley’s Zreatise on the Gout, 
and of the Necessity of an external Applita- 
tion for cure thereof; with a Method of Re- 
gimen for Podagries. Price 6d.”* 

Mrs. Marshall was apparently a widow, 
for as early as 1720 the Bible sign in New- 
gate Street was hung out by William and 
Joseph Marshal.t In the Daily Advertiser 
of July 6, 1742, Mrs. Marshall advertises 
“*Smith’s Ague Tincture: or A Most ex- 
cellent Tincture for curing all sorts of Agues 
and Intermitting Fevers, invented and pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Smith, Apothecary, in 
Oundle, Northamptonshire” (ff Zhe Shaking 
Man). 

There was a Arde near Hicks’s Hall, in 
St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell, and another 
in Fetter Lane.{ The sign also occurs in 
the Luttrell Collection. 

The Bible and Anchor under the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhill, was the sign of Alex- 
ander Cruden, the laborious compiler of the 
Concordance of the Old and New Testament, 
and here, in 1736, he advertised himself as 
the only vendor in London of Dr. Roger’s 
“ Olium Arthriticum, or Specifick Oils for the 
Gout, a medicine ‘ made known to the World 
through Dr. Stukeley’s Letter, which he read 
at the Royal Society in February, 1732-33’”§ 
(f the Zwo Lions and Wheatsheaf). Cruden, 
after being employed in Aberdeen and 
the Isle of Man, in giving private instruc- 
tion in classical literature, came to London 
in 1732 and opened his shop with the sign 
of the Bible and Anchor under the Royal 
Exchange, devoting his leisure time to the 
compilation of his Concordance, which was 
published in 1737, in one volume, quarto.|| 
Cruden’s piety no doubt suggested to him in 
the intervals of his mental derangement the 


* London Evening Post, July 22, 1742. 

ft See the Weekly Journal, May 21 and July 16, 
1720; and September 1, 1722. 

+ Bagford Bilis, Harleian MSS. 5931, folio 80, 
No. 228. 

§ St. James's Evening Post, October 21, 1736, and 
London Evening Post, December 6, 1733. 

|| St. James's Evening Post, October 21, 1736. 
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auiiiios of his sign, ‘has he was re- 
minded of : 
Soft smiling Hope, thou anchor of the mind, 
And only comforter the wretched find, 


All fly to thee, when troubles wring the heart, 
To soothe by future prospects present smart. 


The 2rble and Anchor was also the sign 
of S. Harding on the Pavement in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, where advertisements were taken 
in for the Daily Advertiser (May 1, 1742). 
There is also a token extant of Richard 
James, in Nightingale Lane, East Smithfield, 
in the “ field” of which Hope is represented 
leaning upon an anchor. 

The Bible and Ball.—There were two 
distinct booksellers close together who hung 
out this sign. James Holland printed and 
sold at the Bible and Ball at the West 
End of St. Paul’s, 4 Supplement to the 
Lew Version of Psalms, by Dr. Brady and 
Mr. Tate,* and Zhe Female Physician, 
containing all the Diseases incident to that 
Sex, in Virgins, Wives, and Widows, by 
John Maubray, M.D.t John Maubray ad- 
vertises ‘‘to be opened on Wednesday the 
7th of February, at his house in New Bond 
Street, A Complete Course of Midwifery.”{ 

At the Bible and Ball, in Ave-Mary Lane, 
R. Whitledge sold Zhe Statutes at Large, in 
three volumes ; Wingate and Washington’s 
Abridgments, with a Supplement ; Clutter- 
buck’s Plain and Rational Vindication of the 
Liturgy; Dr. Gibson on the Sacrament, at 
ZI 5s. per hundred; Winchester Manual ; 
Tate and Brady’s Psalms ; Bishop Beveridge’s 
Catechism; and Dr. Williams’s Catechism.§ 
In the London Evening Post of December 19 
to 22, 1733, Sam. Birt is the name at this sign, 
still advertising religious books chiefly, but 
later|| he announces Zhe Procession and Cere- 
monies of the Knights of the Bath on June 7th, 
1722, illustrated with twenty-one large copper- 
plates. See also /7istory of Signboards. 

The Bible and Crown.—“ James Rivington, 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard, and James 
Fletcher, jun., from Oxford, Booksellers, beg 
Leave to acquaint their Friends, that they 
have entered into Partnership, and opened a 


* Tatler, December 20, 22, and 30, 1709. 
+ Evening Post, February 15, 1724. 
t Craftsman, February 2, 1728. 
§ Tatler, December 30 (or 31). 
Daily Advertiser, February 9, 1742. 
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Shop in Pitenechin ag etc.* If this 
announcement is correct, then Mr. Septimus 
Rivington appears to be in error when, in his 
Publishing House of Rivington, 1894, he re- 
peats a statement in Curwen’s History of Book- 
sellers, that in 1711, on the death of Richard 
Chiswell, styled by Dunton “the Metropolitan 
of Booksellers,” his premises and his trade 
passed into the hands of Charles Rivington, 
and the sign of the ibd and Crown was then 
—i.e., 1711—Jfirst erected over the doorway of 
the house in Paternoster Row.” About a 
fortnight before the insertion of the announce- 
ment as to the partnership of James Riving- 
ton and James Fletcher, it was given out in 
the same journal that “the Partnership 
between John and James Rivington being 
this day Dissolved by mutual Consent: All 
Persons who are indebted to the said Part- 
nership are desired to pay their respective 
Debts to John Rivington in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard.... The Trade continues to be carried 
on by John Rivington in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, and by James Rivington, in Pater- 
noster Row,” etc.t Among the books pub- 
lished by Charles Rivington were Zhe Life of 
Her Late Majesty Queen Anne; Tertullian’s 
Prescription against Hereticks ; the Apolo- 
getichs of St. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, to 
Autolycus, translated by Joseph Batty, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxon. ; Zhe Right 
Use of Lent: Or, a Help to the Penitents, by 
a Gentleman; Zhe Art of being Easy at all 
Times and in all Places, translated by Mr. 
Edward Combe, of Merton College, Oxford, 
from the French of M. Des Landes; Zhe 
Compleat English Tradesman; The True 
Church of England Man's Companion in the 
Closet ; Bishop Parker’s History of his own 
Time, translated by T. Newlin, A.M., Vicar 
of Beeding in Sussex, and late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; 4 Critical Essay 
concerning Marriage, by Mr. Salmon ; The 
Gardener's Dictionary, by Philip Miller, etc. 

George Keith was a bookseller at the 
Bible and Crown in Gracechurch Street. 

At the Bible and Crown in the Poultry 
was published God's Terrible Voice in the 
City, by Thomas Vincent, 1722. Sparrow’s 
Rationale of the Book of Common Prayer, 


* Whitehall Evening > March 30, 1756. 

+ Tbid., March 13, 1756. 

t Jbid., January 13, March 16 and 18, 1756. 
2X 2 
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second edition, has the same sign and date. 
In 1741 Richard Hett was the name of the 
bookseller at this sign.* 

Edmund Parker published at another Bid/e 
and Crown over against the New Church in 
Lombard Street.t There were other book- 
sellers who hung out this popular sign in 
Fleet Lane :{ in Stationers’ Court, the name 
being P. Stevens ;§ and near Northumber- 
land House, the name being Pratt, in the 
Strand. || 

The Bible and Dial, sometime the Dial 
and Bible—In 1709 Edmund Curll, the 
notorious bookseller, came to the Srdle 
and Dial in Fleet Street from the /ea- 
cock without Temple Bar (¢.v.). Curll 
was fined by the King’s Bench for selling 
obscene books, whipped, and tossed in a 
blanket or rug by the Westminster scholars, 
and put in the pillory at Charing Cross.{] 

The Bible and Dove, the latter part of 
the sign sometimes occurring as the “ Holy 
Ghost,” as in the arms of the Stationers’ 
Company, was hung out by J. Fuller in 
Ave Mary Lane, where he sold Zxgland’s 
Duty, by a celebrated Nonconformist divine 
of the time, the Rev. John Flavel.** This 
was also, I think, the sign of a bookseller in 
Westminster Hall, but I have mislaid the 
reference. 

The Bible and Harp, in Smithfield, at 
the Hospital Gate, 1635-78-85-95, is one of 
the booksellers’ signs given by Mr. Ashbee 
in his list in the Bidbliographer. See also 
the History of Signboards and SBagford 
Collection, vol. iii. 

The Bible and Heart was the sign of 
Samuel Walsals, bookseller in 1686.¢7 

The Bible and Key is one of those signs 
of which it is difficult to say whether it 
represents a combination of two ordinary 


* Daily Advertiser, November 7 and December 18, 
1741; the Daily Gazetteer, March 17 and 18, 1738; 
and the London Evening Post, February 22, 1732. 

{ London Evening Post, 1738, No. 1702; London 
Journal, July 29, 1721; and the Evening Post, 
February 15, 1724. 

t Whitehall Evening Post, July 13, 1756. 

§ lbid., November 27. 

|| Daily Advertiser, June 24, 1742. 

| The Signs of Old Fleet Street, by F. G. Hilton 
Price, Dir. S.A. Archaeological Journal, December, 


1895. 
23 Whitehall Evening Post, March 18, 1756, 
+t F. G. Hilton Price’s Signs of Fleet Street. 


signs or is derived from some custom, in 
this case.that of divination, as by “sieve 
and shears,” or by means of a key placed, 
with the handle. exposed, between the 
leaves of a Bible. It was the sign of 
Benjamin Dod in Ave Mary Lane, from 
1741 to 1761. In 1742 subscriptions were 
taken in for “the Remainder of the im- 
pression of the late valuable and much im- 
proved edition of Robert Stephens’s ‘ Latin 
Dictionary,’ in 4 vols., fol."* Here also were 
published a “Supplement to the First and 
Second volumes of John Leland’s View of 
the Deistical Writers, with an index, and 
Harding’s Lists of the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs, and their representatives in 
1741.F 

The Golden Key and Bible was the sign of 
L. Stoke, a bookseller at Charing Cross, 
1711. 

The Bible and Lamb, without Temple 
Bar, “on the Strand side,” was the sign of 
a furrier named M. Tuzz. Possibly the 
latter half of his sign bore reference to the 
budge fur or dressed lamb’s wool which was 
formerly used to face the gowns of the livery- 
men of the Skinners’ Company, Budge Row, 
in the City, thus deriving its name. At 
Tuzz’s muff and tippet shop might be seen 
‘“‘a most beautiful Sortment of Globe Muffs, 
and Tippets, a rich Sortment of eight Sable 
Tippets and Muffs, from £1 5s. to £16; fine 
Siberia Ermine and Squirrel and Swan 
Muffs and Tippets, Fur Linings for any 
Garment, with all Sorts of plain and spotted 
Trimmings, Velvet or Sattin-Muffs, trimm’d 
with Mock Ermine or Mock Sable at 4s. 6d. 
Children’s 3s. Gentlemen’s Mock Sable 
Muffs, ros. 6d. Gloves lined with Fur 3s. 
Ladies’. . . Fur Caps os. 6d. (figures here 
are indistinct) makes all Sorts of Gowns and 


Facings for Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
Coronation, Parliament, Judges, Bishops 
Robes, Proctors Hoods, etc. To be had 


the excellent Skins that ease all Sorts of 
"Pains in the Head or Limbs, 2s. All Sorts 
of Furs are cleaned and repaired. Hare- 
Skins,” etc.§ 


* Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1742. 

+ Whitehall Evening Post, March 18, 1756; and 
the Daily Advertiser, December 18, 1741 (?). 

t History of Signboards. 

§ Whitehall Evening Post, November 23, 1756. 
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The Bible and Eamé was the sign also of 
a Bible-seller in-Rider’s Court, near Leicester 
Fields.* Rider’s Court was in Little New- 
port Street, “by Newport Market.” It was 
so named after the ground landlord.+ 

At the Bible and Peacock, or, as it is called 
in the instance alluded to, the Peacock 
and Bible lived Benjamin Crayle, at the 
west end of St. Paul’s, where he printed 
Poetical Recreations, 1688. 

There was a Bible and Spur in Giltspur 
Street, without Newgate, from 1640 to 1663. 
The latter half of the sign had some refer- 
ence, no doubt, to the custom from which 
the street derived its name, “of the knights 
and others riding that way into Smithfield.”§ 
Cf. Spur Alley, Strand; the Spur Inn, 
Southwark; Knightrider Street, and Cock- 
spur Street. 

At the Bible and Star without Temple 
Bar dwelt F. Clay, publisher, whose sign at 
a later period was the Bid/e only (¢.v.) ; while 
at the former sign he advertised Blount’s 
Law Dictionary ; “ The Reports and Entries 
of Sir Edward Lutwitch in English, by 
William Nelson, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Fol.” ; “ Zhe Scriveners Guide: Being 
choice and approv'd Forms of Precedents of all 
Sorts of Business now in Use and Practise,” 
etc. ; “‘Zaw French Dictionary, to which is 
added the Law Latin Dictionary, by which 
Entring-Clerks and others may be furnish’d 
with fit and proper Words, in a common 
Law Sense, for drawing Declarations, or 
any Parts of Pleading”; ‘the new WVatura 
Brevium of the most Reverend Judge Mr. 
Anthony Fitzherbert,” etc. || An elegantly 
ornamental copper-plate shop-bill, 53 inches 
by 4} inches, with an allegorical design of 
two figures representing Genius and Pru- 
dence, with books and articles of stationery 
below, and between them a circle, with the 
words “John Benskin, Stationer, at ye 
Bible and Star on ye Bridge, London,” is 
mentioned by the author of the Chronicles 
of London Bridge, 1839, p. 278. 

Aptly as the sign of the Bible and Sun 
represents symbolically the “ Light of Truth ” 


* Bagford, Harleian Collection, 5996, No. 45. 
+ London and its Environs, 1761. 

+ Bibliographer, part 10. 

§ Stow, p. 139. 

|| The Weekly Packet, August 16, 1718. 





—and no doubt this was the ulterior signifi- 
cation which suggested their arms to the 
Company of Stationers—yet when it and 
kindred signs occur among the old London 
booksellers, they no doubt derived them 
directly from the armorial ensigns of their 
own stationers’ fraternity, incorporated in 
1556. The most famous of the booksellers 
who displayed this sign was John Newbery, 
whose advertisements abound in the news- 
sheets of his time, relating as they do, not only 
to books, but to famous patent medicines, 
like Dr. James’s Powder for Fevers, and 
Greenhough’s Tinctures for “scurvy in the 
gums .. . too well known to the Nobility 
and Gentry to need mention here,” etc. 
His house was at the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, on the north side of what was 
then known as Ludgate Street. Here he 
published the Vicar of Wakefield, and it was 
no doubt at Newbery’s that the author ob- 
tained the James’s Powders, an overdose of 
which is said to have hastened the poet’s 
end. Goldsmith is also believed to have 
written for Newbery Goody Two Shoes; a 
pamphlet on the “Cock Lane Ghost”; his 
History of England, besides editing the 
Public Ledger newspaper. To Newbery 
succeeded John Harris, and next Grant and 
Griffith, whence Griffith and Farren, and 
Griffith, Farren, Okeden and Welsh. The 
portrait of Harris was lately sold at Christie’s 
for 28s. It is the present Francis Newbery 
and Sons, of Charterhouse Square, however, 
who are the lineal descendants of John 
Newbery, and they are alone in the trade 
with regard to the continuity of the actual 
name for four successive generations, with no 
prospect at present of becoming extinct as 
a family. Mr. Newbery possesses a fine 
copy of James’s Medicinal Dictionary, 1743, 
wherein he will point out the agonies his 
great-grandfather must have suffered in twice 
undergoing, while serving with the British 
forces at Buenos Ayres, the amputation of 
his leg, illustrations of the operation being 
given in that work.* Sir John Hill’s British 
Herbal was published at the Bib and 
Sun. Sir John, who owed his knighthood 
to the King of Sweden, also wrote a few 
farces, and was a vendor of “quack” medi- 
cines. One of the former being rejected 


* Vol. i., Table 34. 
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by Garrick, they quarrelled, and Garrick 
characterized Hill in the caustic epigram : 


For physic and farces, his rival there scarce is: 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 


At the Bible and Sun in Warwick Lane, 
at Amen Corner, Richard Ware published 
the third edition of A Treatise of Architecture, 
with remarks, etc., by Sebastian le Clerc ; 
in two volumes; with 200 copper-plates, 
engraved by the late Mr. John Sturt ; trans- 
lated by Mr. Chambers ; price tos. 6d.: 
Dyche’s Guide to the English Tongue, 
42nd edition: the Whole Book of Psalms, 
Collected into English Metre by Thomas 
Sternhold, John Hopkins, etc., by John 
Playford, 19th edition.* 

There was a Bible and Sun at Pie Corner, 
Smithfield, in 1690;¢ in the Poultry in 
1674;{ and the sign occurs on the title-page 
of books published by John Bill in 1616.§ 
Lastly, it was the sign also of James Hutton, 
next the Rose Tavern, without Temple Bar. 
Hutton advertises Whitfield’s sermons and 
a mezzotint of the preacher, “‘by Mr. Faber, 
from a picture of Mr. Beard’s, to whom he 
sat for it, and to no other person what- 
ever.” 

There was a Bible and Three Crowns at 
the lower end of Cheapside, near Mercer’s 
Chapel, 1686-1699.|| Parkhurst, Richard 
Baxter’s publisher, was here in 1691. The 
sign is also mentioned in the Fostbay of 
September 27, 1711. In the Archer Col- 
lection of Signs, etc., in the Print Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, is an illustration 
of the sign of the Bible and Three Crowns, 
which constitute, I believe, the arms of 
Oxford, formerly in Little Distaff Lane, at 
the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

The Bible and Unicorn was the sign of 
William Soane, goldsmith, in Cheapside, 
opposite Wood Street, who offers five guineas 
reward for the recovery of “a three ston'd 


* See the Craftsman, December 6, 1729, and 
October 24, 1730; Grab Street Journal, November 28, 
1734; London Daily Advertiser, July 24, 1751; 
Whitehall Evening Post, May 8, 1756, etc. 

+ Bibliographer. 

t Luttrell Collection. 

§ Bagford Title-pages. 

|| Bébliographer, and Bagford—Harleian Collec- 
tion, 5996, No. 174. 


Brilliant Diamond Ring, split-shank, the 
middle stone weighing between four and five 
Grains, and of a good Water.”* 


(Zo be continued.) 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


—>— 


In the preface to his new 
translation of Propertius, issued 
by the Clarendon Press in the 
“Oxford Library of Transla- 
tions,” Mr. J. S. Phillimore 
makes a vigorous contribution 
to the discussion of the ethics 
of translation. “A faithful 
translator,” he writes, ‘“‘is in 
duty bound to be faithful in 
absurdity where, to the best of his apprecia- 
tion, the Latin is absurd; he must not 
scruple at confusion of metaphor or at out- 
rageous hyperbole. ... He ought to be 
moved by no such criticism as ‘ This is im- 
possible in English,’ unless his critic can 





prove that there was no extravagance in the 


original, or at least that the extravagance has 
been forced in the rendering. Obeying the 
same rule, he will reckon it a dishonesty to 
palliate verbal brutalities, or to usurp the 
commentator’s office by unpicking the 
obscure accumulations of mythological allu- 
sion in which Propertius deals, or tacitly to 
amend his defective economy of transitions. 
Once play false to this doctrine, and shirk 
the task of following out with the humblest 
patience every nook and corner of the phrase, 
and we stand in danger of lapsing into such 
unworkmanlike flaccidity that Ovid in 
English will be wundistinguishable from 
Propertius, Homer appear faked into the 
semblance of Apollonius Rhodius, and Plato 
and Thucydides read like one and the same 
style. What kind of craftsman would he be 
whose engraving should leave it doubtful 
whether he had copied from Raffaelle or 
Michelangelo? Smoothness of finish is 
good, but there is a false smoothness which 
is procured by mutilation, a translation which 


* Daily Advertiser, February 26, 1742. 
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suggests that the original had no more 
feature than a melting snow-man.” It strikes 
me that there is a good deal of debatable 
matter here in small compass. But without 
being tempted to enter on a discussion which 
might carry one far, I would merely like to 
enter a humble protest against the use of 
such a word as “faked” as if it were a recog- 
nised part of the King’s English. If we must 
have slang, let it be recognised as such. 
»* &* a 
A writer in the Morning Post of July 30, re- 
viewing the past book-sale season, remarked 
that Shakespeariana formed the chief feature 
of last season at Sotheby’s, and editions of 
the great poet’s works supply the chief figures 
in the season just ended. Last December a 
copy of the first quarto edition of M/uch Ado 
About Nothing made £1,570, but in July 
a damaged fourth quarto of Richard JI. 
brought £1,750, which was £30 more than 
the highest sum received for a First Folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays. These figures were 
exceeded by the £2,000 paid privately for 
the Zitus Andronicus found in Sweden, and 
now the property of an American collector. 
In December, also, 4 Midsomer Night's 
Dreame fetched £480, two fourth folios 
419 and £150 respectively. In the Irving 
sale a fourth quarto Othello realized £200 ; 
in March an imperfect Zitus Andronicus 
4106; and in May no fewer than nine 
quartos were sold for a total of £2,085, 
the Merchant of Venice bringing £460 and 
King Lear £ 395. 
&* ad »* 

On the anniversary of the birthday of William 
Wilberforce, the Earl of Liverpool, as Presi- 
dent of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, 
opened to the public of Hull the fine old 
Elizabethan mansion in which the statesman 
was born on August 24,1759. The property, 
which stands in the High Street, has been 
rescued by the Corporation from dilapidation 
and neglect, and has been carefully cleansed 
and restored—in a strictly conservative sense. 
At the back of the house are the Georgian 
additions, which are not so interesting as the 
older building, and it is these apartments 
that are to be used as libraries and museums. 
Mr. Sheppard, the Curator of the Municipal 
Museum, who has supervised the work, has 
been fortunate in securing 300 volumes that 





were originally in Wilberforce’s library, each 
volume containing his book-plate and signa- 
ture, and many of them having copious 
notes in his own handwriting. They were 
scattered about the country some years 
ago, and have been brought together again 
by diligent collectors. The literature of the 
anti-slave trade agitation is simply perfect. 
Then there is the valuable collection of books 
relating to the district presented by the late 
Dr. Kessen. Here, in the library, will stand 
the study chair of William Wilberforce, a 
rare bit of Chippendale furniture, which used 
to be in the old Unitarian chapel, and which 
the members of that body have generously 
given to the Corporation. It figures in many 
well-known engravings. 

The larger room will be filled: with relics 
of Hull, including a most interesting collec- 
tion of whaling gear and models presented 
by Lord Nunburnholme, and oak and iron 
chests of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Among the prints and handbills 
that are placed upon the walls is a circular 
of the “ Hull Whalebone Manufactory.” In 
those days whalebone, the market price of 
which to-day is probably £2,000 per ton, 
was used for making riddles, nets for folding 
sheep, and ornamental blinds, and as stuffing 
for chairs was recommended as “ preferable 
to curled hair.” But of all the curios, the 
most gruesome are the leather slave-whips of 


/South America, and especially the supple 


sword-shaped “ piece of skin of woman-fish, 
used as an incentive to labour on the West 
Coast of Africa.” 
Fad ~ & 

On July 14 Mr. H. B. Wheatley, the Presi- 
dent of the Samuel Pepys Club, conducted 
a party of the Club and some visitors to 
Huntingdon, which formed a starting-point 
for visits to Brampton, Pepys’s house, and 
to Hinchingbrooke, so frequently mentioned 
in Pepys’s Diary, where the party were 
entertained by the Earl of Sandwich, and 
the fine pictures were much admired. An 
interesting feature of the occasion, says the 
Atheneum, was the singing on the spot of a 
“Dialogue between Apollo and Neptune,” 
bewailing the death of the first Earl of 
Sandwich. This, as the neat collection of 
Pepysiana in the Club’s programme ex- 
plained, was found among the MS. music 
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in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge two 
years ago, and there is no record of its 
author or composer, or even of its per- 
formance. Huntingdon Grammar School, 
containing some fine Norman work, was also 
visited, and the whole outing was a great 
success. 


&* &* &* 
I am glad to hear that the Duke of Bedford, 
taking into consideration the historic value 
of the registers and records at St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields, has presented to the rector and 
churchwardens a large modern safe capable 
of containing all the MS. volumes in their 
charge. 

&* &* »* 
At the last sale of the season held at 
Sotheby’s towards the end of July, a bundle 
of seventeenth-century tracts was put up, 
which included one by R. Haines, written 
in 1681, and entitled 2ugland’s Weal and 
Prosperity proposed ; or, Reasons for Erecting 
Public Workhouses in every County. As if 
by way of comment on this came the title of 
the next tract, Lord have Mercie upon Us! 
The bundle realized £9. 

ad 


Mr. Charles Pannell, of East Street, Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, writes to say that he is collect- 
ing information about the ancient baronial 
family of Paynell (Paganell, Painell, Pannell), 
and will be glad of the loan of any pedigrees 
or papers relating to the names. Abstracts 
from registers, wills, etc., will be most accept- 
able, and correspondence will be welcomed. 


»* &* &* 
The ivista d'Italia for July contains two 
items of antiquarian interest. One is a long 
article on “Anthropogeny and Language” 
(“ L’Antropogenesi ed il languaggio artico- 
lato”), by G. de Stefano, which discusses 
the theory of human origins set forth in a 
recently published book by Professor Trom- 
betti of Bologna, Z’Unita dorigine de Lin- 
guaggio (Bologna, 1905). The other is a 
paragraph in the essegna Biologica upon 
the heart of Rameses II., stating that at 
Paris Professor Lorlet has examined the 
contents of four huge sarcophagi, bearing 
the signatures of that monarch, for the 
Director of the Louvre. Three of these 
contained the remains of the stomach, intes- 
tines, and liver; the fourth enclosed an oval 


plaque 8 by 4 centimetres, so hard that it 
was with difficulty a fragment was obtained 
for microscopic examination. This revealed 
muscular fibres such as are found only in 
the heart and tongue, and since the mummy 
of Rameses at Cairo shows the tongue, there 
is no doubt that this object is the heart of 
the great king preserved through the ages. 

&* * &* 
In her Primitive Athens, lately published 
by the Cambridge University Press, Miss 
Harrison remarks that “In Hades, for eternal 
remembrance, not, as men later thought, of 
his sin, but of his craft as master-builder, 
Sisyphus still rolls a huge stone up the slope.” 
This, to me, gives a novel turn to the familiar 
legend; and before accepting such a rational- 
istic interpretation, one would like to know 
how, on similar principles, Miss Harrison, 
whose work as an archeologist is held in 
general respect, would account for the other 
sights which Ulysses witnessed in Hades. 

 & &* »* 

The new volume of Look Prices Current— 
the twentieth of the series—will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 
The general and subject indexes have again 
been combined under one alphabet, and 
cover considerably more entries than usual, 
the scope of the work having been enlarged 
without adding materially to its bulk. Some 
fifty important sales have occurred through 
the year, and are very fully reported. An 
increased number of editorial notes occur in 
the forthcoming volume, which will, it is 
believed, add to its usefulness. 

»* ad &* 
I take the following paragraph from the last 
issue of the Periodical : 

“In the Rev. Professor Skeat’s contri- 
bution to the Proceedings of the British 
Academy (published by Mr. Frowde) we hav 
an attempt to solv the problem of spelling 
reform. How far the peep! will aproov it 
remains to be seen. Sum, we beleev, will 
not care a litl butn for this product of skild 
labor ; they will regard the Professor’s atak 
as od, being themselves moovd more by hart 
than hed. Others will take curage and 
cumfort in what has been writn with so sure 
a tuch, and will conceev themselves as long 
as they liv the author’s detters. The paper 
is as ful of promis—as an eg of meet—of the 
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good time cuming which will flurish when 
the chances of none are jepardized by his 
spelling. Professor Skeat has a definit end 
to acheev ; we hope he will not looz a lim 
on the batl-feeld. We may add that the 
‘improvements’ attempted in this paragraph 
have the imprimatur of the pamphlet.” 
Personally, I do not care ‘‘a litl butn for 
this product” of misdirected labour, and 
sincerely hope that the “ good time cuming ” 
when such monstrosities will be accepted is 
still in the far-distant future. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad toreceive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


SALE. 


MEssRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODCE in- 
cluded in their last sale of the season, on the 23rd and 
24th inst., the following books and MSS.: Bacon’s 
Translation of Certain Psalmes, original edition, un- 
bound, 1625, £71. Coverdale’s Bible, 1550, fine 
copy, £59. Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, first 
edition, 1587, £22 10s. Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Wit, 1617, £23. Norris and Drake’s Expedition to 
Portugal (Latin), 1589, Ben Jonson’s copy, £39. 
Selden’s Jani Anglorum Facies Altera, 1610, presenta- 
tion copy to Ben Jonson, £61. Jonsonus Virbius, 
uncut, 1638, £34 Ios. Milton’s Areopagitica, first 
edition, 1664, £431. Morton’s New English Canaan, 
1637, £46. ‘Tracts on Trade (24), seventeenth 
century, £53. Hore B.V.M., illuminated manu- 
script on vellum, fifteenth century, £695. Keats’s 
Endymion, 1818, boards, uncut, £50; Lamia, etc., 
1820, uncut, £35; Poems, Kelmscott Press, on 
vellum, 1894, £449. Lamb’s Elia, first series, first 
issue, 1823, £25; Rosamund Gray, first edition, un- 
cut, 1798, £122. Shelley’s Alastor, first edition, 
1816, £49. Proposals for putting Reform to the 
Vote, 1817, £132. Richardson’s Pamela, Clarissa 
Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, first editions, 
18 vols., 1741-54, £57. Byron’s Hours of Idleness, 
large paper, uncut, 1807, £30. Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 16 vols., 1885-86, £25. Eyton’s Shropshire, 
12 vols., 1854-60, £21. Pyne’s Royal Residences, 
1819, £20 10s, Alken’s National Sports, 1823, 
£36. Lovelace’s Lucasta, 1649, presentation copy to 
Charles Cotton, £70. Original MS. Journal of 
George Whitefield in America, 1739, £125. Ordi- 
narius, MS. on vellum, Sec. XIV., miniatures, £38. 
Hore B.V.M., printed upon vellum, Verard, 1500, 
423 10s. ; Horze, on vellum, 14 miniatures, Sec. XV., 
£68. Heidelofi’s Gallery of Fashion, 1794-1802, 
476. Heywood’s Apology for Actors, 1612, £50. 
Consolato del Mar, Barcelona, 1494, £21. Ordinary 
of Arms, ‘emp. James I., £31 10s. Original Rental 
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Book of Croyland Abbey, 1272, etc. £29. Nash, 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596, £99; 
Lenten Stuff, 1599, £111; Summer’s Last Will, 
1600, £141. Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 71 plates, 
£52. Ridinger’s Engravings of Animals, 1,017 plates, 
£95. Carmelite Missal, Sec. XIV., £50. York 
Ritual, Sec. XIV., £300. Life of St. Cuthbert, 
MS. by a Durham monk, 45 miniatures, Szec. XII., 
£1,500.—Athenzum, July 28. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The London Topographical Society has _ issued 
Vol. III. of the London Topographical Record, which 
includes its fifth and sixth annual reports. The 
volume is well printed at the Chiswick Press, and 
produced in comely guise. It contains, besides 
addresses by Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A., and Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price, Dir.S.A., three papers of im- 
portance. These are: ‘‘ Notes on Salway’s Plan of 
the Road from Hyde Park Corner to Counter’s 
Bridge,” by Colonel Prideaux ; ‘* Changing London: 
Notes on Alterations in North St. Marylebone,” by 
Mr. J.'G. Head ; and ‘‘ Signs of Old London,” by 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price. The last two papers are 
freely illustrated. The Society is doing good work, 
especially in its aim of issuing in facsimile a com- 
plete set of London maps, views, and plans which 
will show the changes that have taken place since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. 





%~™% as @ 
No. 3 of vol. iii. of the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society contains the usual variety of matter 
illustrating the earlier history of the Quakers. It 
also includes the conclusion of the story of David 
Lloyd; an article on Earlham College Library at 
Richmond, Indiana ; and bibliographical notes on 
‘¢ Friends in Current Literature.” 

a 2 
The contents of the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. xxxvi., part 2, include 
‘A Metal Casting from Co. Leitrim Seventeenth- 
Century Foundries,” illustrated, by the Rev. J. 
Meehan; ‘‘Some Co. Cork Ogham Stones in 
English Museums,” by Mr. R. A. S. Macalister ; 
**Notes on Jerpoint Abbey, Co. Kilkenny,” by 
Mr. R. Langrishe; and a paper on ‘‘ Fethard, 
Co. Tipperary,” by Mr. T. Laffan. 


SAA AAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the RoyAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE opened at Worcester 
on Tuesday, July 24, when the Mayor held a recep- 
tion at the Guildhall. In the afternoon Westwood 
House, near Droitwich, was visited. The original 
house was probably built by Sir John Packington 
“‘the lusty,” a courtier of Queen Elizabeth, as a 
banqueting - house, his own family seat being at 
Hampton Lovet, a few miles away. During the 
Civil War this old house was destroyed, and the 
Packington of the time, instead of rebuilding it, en- 
larged his secondary residence at Westwood by the 
2Y 
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addition of the four wings, and so converted it into 
one of the most striking mansions of the county. In 
the evening a conversazione was given by the Mayor 
at the Guildhall, where the city charters, plate, civic 
insignia, and water-colour drawings of old Worcester 
were displayed. Mr. Hope gave a brief description. 
Wecnesday, July 25, was occupied by an excursion to 
Dudley and Halesowen. At Dudley Castle Mr. 
Hope described the remains, and at Halesowen 
guided the party over the remains of the Premon- 
stratensian Abbey. A visit was also paid to the 
village church, At the evening meeting Canon 
Porter read a paper on ‘The Medizval Tiles of 
Worcestershire,” in the course of which he said that 
the majority of the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
tiles in the county came from Droitwich and Malvern ; 
but, as in the case of the tiles at Hailes Abbey, there 
must have been a good number of smaller factories. 
On Thursday, July 26, the members journeyed to 
Broadway by rail-motor, and thence drove to Buck- 
land, where the church and old rectory-house—the 
latter a singularly perfect example of a small 
fifteenth-century house—were inspected. Broadway 
old church was next visited, and was described by 
Mr. C. R. Peers. After luncheon the villages of 
Willersey and Weston-sub-Edge and the ancient 
town of Chipping Campden were visited. In the 
evening Mr. St. John Hope, with the aid of large 
coloured ground-plans and a number of excellent 
lantern-slides, traced the architectural history of the 
cathedral church of Worcester. This was an excel- 
lent preparation for the visit which was paid the next 
day, July 27, to the cathedral, preceded by a visit to 
the Commandery, the timber-built fifteenth-century 
hospital of St. Wulstan. At the cathedral and at the 
remains of the priory Mr. Hope acted as guide. 
Afterwards the old Bishop’s Palace, now the Deanery, 
was visited. At the evening meeting Mr. Willis 
Bund read a paper on “ The Evolution of Worcester.” 
The programme for Saturday, July 28, included 
visits to Ledbury parish church and the Hospital of 
St. Katherine, Little Malvern Priory and monastic 
remains, and Great Malvern Priory. On Monday, 
July 30, Evesham and Pershore abbeys and churches 
were inspected, and in the evening Mr. Willis Bund 
gave a conversazione at the Shirehall, when a paper 
was read on ‘* The Holy Blood of Hayles” by Mr. 
St. John Hope. Tuesday, July 31, the last day, was 
occupied by a visit to Sudeley Castle, to the Cistercian 
abbey of Hales (described by Mr. Brakspear, the 
general secretary), and to Stanway Manor-House and 
church. The members of the INSTITUTE may be 
congratulated on a very successful gatheriug. 


The monthly meeting of the NEwcAsTLE SocIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on July 25, Mr. F. W. 
Dendy presiding.—Mr. H. H. E. Craster read a 
paper on “‘ A Visitation of the Diocese of Durham in 
1559.” He also submitted a list of names of the 
Justices of the Peace for Northumberland in 1554 
from the Hopkinson MS. collection in the library of 
Miss Currer.—Notes on a sixteenth-century book of 
North Country arms belonging to Mr. F. W. Dendy 
were read by Mr. C. H. Blair.—Mr. Robert Blair 
read a letter from the Rev. O. Rhodes, Vicar of 
Woodhorn, stating that on the 4th inst. 101 coins 


were unearthed in Woodhorn Churchyard during the 
digging of a grave. The coins were 4 feet below the 
surface. Four were of the reign of Elizabeth, two of 
James I., and six of Charles I. Most of the coins 
were much worn. On behalf of Mr. Edward Wooler, 
Mr. Blair showed a small medizva] octagonal brooch 
of silver, and a heart-shaped pendant bearing three 
boars’ heads, found at Haughton -le-Side, near 
Darlington. Mr. Blair further stated that he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Gibson, the Society’s custodian, an 
extinguisher, evidently Roman, found in the Side. 
The members of this Society made a driving ex- 
cursion on July 28 to several interesting places round 
Newcastle, including Salter’s Bridge and Seaton 
Delaval. 


a ad I a 

The first meeting of the Sixty-Third Congress of the 
BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held at 
Nottingham on Wednesday, July 25. The President, 
Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., briefly indicated the 
objects and places to be viewed during the Congress, 
and visits were then paid to the churches of St. Mary 
and St. Peter, to Brewhouse Yard, and other places 
of interest in Nottingham. In the evening Mr. 
Keyser gave a finely illustrated lantern lecture on 
‘* Norman Architecture in the County.” 

Thursday, July 26, was spent in exploring, in 
‘splendid weather, the beauties of Sherwood Forest, 
including a short visit to the ruins of King John’s 
Palace at Chipstone, where Mr. C. J. Williams gave 
a brief historical discourse. In the evening Mr. I. C. 
Gould, F.S,A., read an excellent paper on ‘‘ Some 
Nottinghamshire Strongholds.” Mr. Gould said Not- 
tingham was not rich in examples of ancient strong- 
holds, none of the grand early types being found. It 
offered few of those bold heights on which Celtic man 
loved to construct camps of refuge. Of promontory 
forts Nottingham Castle was the chief representative, 
Castle Hill, Worksop, and Comb’s Farm Camp, 
Farnsfield, being of much the same type. There 
were a few earthworks, and Foxwood Camp was an 
interesting stronghold, Hodox Camp and the Roman 
fortress Margidunum which guarded the Fosse way 
were also important strongholds. There were in the 
county numerous remains of boundary and defensive 
dykes. The earthworks on the south of Newark 
were specially noteworthy, for it was rare to find a 
perfect example of a fort of the terrible days when 
Royalist and Parliamentarian fought for supremacy. 
No other fragment would compare with the Queen’s 
sconce raised by the Royalist army to defend the 
southern approach to Newark. 

On Friday, July 27, the members of the Congress 
passed a very enjoyable day in Newark and district. 
Mr. C. Brown and Mr. I. C. Gould acted as guides. 
In Newark itself the chief attraction was the church 
of St. Mary Magdalen. Later the party visited 
Tuxford and Egmanton Church, which contains an 
incised alabaster slab near the altar to Nicholas 
Powtrell, with his two wives, dated in the twenty- 
first year of Elizabeth. Adjoining the church is a 
very perfect Norman stronghold of the mount and 
court type, which Mr. Gould described. In the 
evening papers were read on ‘“‘ Margidunum,” by 
Mr. R. H. Forster, and on ‘‘ Earthworks of the 
Moated Type,” by Dr. T. D. Pryce. 
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The excursion on Saturday, July 28, was to Newark 
Castle, Hawton Church, and Southwell Cathedral. 
At the castle Mr. C. Brown dealt with its history, 
while Mr. J. M. Blagg described its architectural 
features. It was held for King Charles during the 
Civil Wars until he surrendered to the Scotch troops 
near by. Some of the old diamond-shaped siege 
pieces were shown by Mr, R. Topham, who explained 
their history. The Norman entrance gateway is very 
fine, and the stair in the turret situated to the east of 
the gateway, being built as a continuous spiral vault, 
as usual in Norman times, is interesting, as is also 
the small chamber or cell for the use of the warder 
guarding the postern. At Hawton Church the great 
attraction was the very fine Easter sepulchre. It 
is divided into a triple-arched opening by richly- 
moulded buttresses, with beautifully-carved crocketed 
finials ; the canopies are also richly crocketed. The 
base is divided into four panels, in which are repre- 
sented the sentinels asleep before the tomb. In the 
arched recess above is a carved figure of our Lord, 
with the Magdalen at His feet; while above the 
canopy of this part is a representation of the Ascen- 
sion. The sculpture of the whole sepulchre is so 
beautiful and delicate in every part that it would well 
repay detailed study. At Southwell the party was 
shown over the cathedral by the Rev. Arthur Sutton. 

The programme for Monday, July 30, included 
visits to Ault Hucknell Church, where the Norman 
tympanum over the west doorway evoked consider- 
able discussion, the consensus of opinion finally decid- 
ing it to be a representation of the legend of St. 
Margaret ; to Hardwick House; Bolsover Castle, 
the remains of which appear to be an Elizabethan 
restoration of the original Norman structure ; Bols- 
over Church ; and to the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, Mansfield. At the evening meeting the 
maces of the city and the Sheriffs’ collar were ex- 
hibited and their history described. 

The last day, Tuesday, July 31, was spent in visit- 
ing Bottesford Church, with its magnificent Decorated 
crocketed spire and most remarkable series of 
medizval tombs; the neighbouring Norman earth- 
works ; and the churches at Staunton and Lenton. 
The Congress was favoured with beautiful weather, 
and was a great success. 


4 a a 
The annual three days’ meeting of the WILTSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place at Wilton on 
July 17, 18, and 19, the Earl of Pembroke presiding. 
The business meeting was held on the first day at 
Wilton House, when a satisfactory report was pre- 
sented, though more help is needed for the printing 
of the Tropenell Cartulary, and Lord Pembroke gave 
an address. A conversazione was held in the evening 
at the Town Hall, when several papers were read. 
On the second day, July 18, excursions were made to 
places of interest in the Nadder Valley. Compton 
House, the seat of Mr. C. Penruddocke, a former 
president of the society, Ansty Church, Old Wardour, 
and Wardour Castle, Hatch House, Fonthill House, 
Tisbury Church, and Place House were visited, a halt 
being made for tea at Bulbridge House, where the 
fine collection of Wiltshire birds was inspected. In 
the evening there were papers by Mr. E. O. P. 
Bouverie and Mr. A. R. Malden, and Mr. Dubourg 


gave a “Chat on China.” On July 19 the programme 
arranged included visits to Wishford Church, Little 
Langford Church, Stockton House, Stockton 
Church, Boyton Manor and Church, Wylye Church, 
Steeple Langford Church, and the church and earth- 
works at Stapleford. 
“ 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SocIETY.—/uly 27.—Mr. P. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair. The Pre- 
sident announced that His Majesty the King of 
Norway and Her Majesty the Queen of Denmark had 
honoured the society by becoming royal members. 
The Right Hon. Sir Robert Finlay, and Messrs. R. 
Huth and A. M. Lawrence were elected members. 
Mr. Nathan Heywood contributed a monograph on 
the ‘‘ Kingdom and Coins of Burgred, King of Mercia 
852-874.” In this, after contrasting the very meagre 
records of Mercian history of that involved period 
with the plentiful series of coins which had been 
preserved to us, he described the latter in detail. 
Burgred’s money disclosed the names of sixty or 
seventy moneyers, and was of remarkably uniform 
design and weight, though usually of debased silver. 
The principal finds of these coins had been in Corn- 
wall in 1744, at Gravesend in 1838, near Croydon in 
1862, and during the repairs to Waterloo Bridge in 
1882. The last find was especially interesting, as 
several hundred coins were discovered in the bed of 
the Thames, close to the foundations of the second 
pier on the Surrey side. Amongst these were a few 
pennies of Aithelred and Alfred, which were similar 
in type to those of Burgred, and probably also 
intended for currency in Mercia. In illustration of 
the paper the President exhibited nearly a hundred 
of the coins described, including ten specimens of 
Ethelred and Alfred. To facilitate a_recently- 
debated question the President submitted for exami- 
nation enlarged photographs of three pennies of 
Henry I. of the London Mint, Hawkins type 262, 
bearing on the reverse the alleged countermark of an 
escallop, and all from the same die. A discussion 
followed, in which, although opposite views were 
held, the opinion prevailed that the resemblance to 
an escallop was merely the accident of a die-flaw. 
05 

The annual summer meeting of the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY was 
held at Bristol on July 17, 18, and 19. On the 17th 
the Lord Mayor welcomed the visitors, the report 
was read, the usual business transacted, and the 
presidential address delivered by the Rev. C. S. 
Taylor, F.S.A. After lunch a perambulation of the 
city was made, the places of interest visited including 
the old Assembly Rooms, the crypt of St. Nicholas, 
St. Peter’s Hospital (an old timbered house, mostly 
seventeenth century), and All Saints’ Church. In 
the evening, at a conversazione held‘at the Royal 
Hotel, there was a most interesting exhibition of old 
Bristol plans, coins, maps, antiquities, local portraits, 
bank-notes, MSS., Civil War tracts, etc. The 
catalogue, compiled by that indefatigable antiquary 
Mr. J. E. Pritchard, shows that a really remarkable 
collection was got together. On the second day, 


July 18, an excursion was made to Clapton-in- 

Gordano, Weston-in-Gordano, Clevedon Court, Chel- 

At Clapton Mr. C. F. W. 
2Y 2 


vey and Ashton Court. 
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Dening described the church, a little thirteenth-century 
building, which among other interesting features 
contains a manorial chapel, some candlesticks (prob- 
ably pre-Reformation) of latten, and a double-arched 
doorway separating the nave from the tower, which 
is described as ‘* probably the most remarkable piece 
of early wooden domestic screen-work in existence.” 
At Weston Mr. Dening was again guide to the 
church, which has a choir-gallery over the doorway 
in the south porch, believed to be the only one in 
England zz situ. The interior contains many very 
interesting features, including choir - stalls with 
misereres, Norman font, thirteenth-century archway 
with stone pulpit, and a screen chiefly of fifteenth- 
century work. Clevedon Court was inspected by 
permission of Sir E. H. Elton, Bart., and was de- 
scribed by Mr. Oatley. At Chelvey Colonel Bramble 
described the church, which contains a fine court pew 
of enriched panelling, and ten old rough benches of 
the thirteenth or early fourteenth century. In the 
evening the annual dinner was held. The third day’s 
excursion was to Pucklechurch, Dyrham Camp, 
Cold Ashton, Marshfield Church, Hamswell House, 
and Wick Court. At Dyrham the Bishop of Bristol 
spoke on the Battle of Deorham, fought in 577. The 
other places visited presented many features of 
interest, but we have not space for detailed notice. 


The annual excursion of the SURREY ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SociETY was held on July 18 in the south- 
eastern portion of the county. From Godstone 
Station the party proceeded to Lagham Park, where 
Mr. H. E. Malden briefly described the earthworks 
and ditches, which, though possibly prehistoric forti- 
fications, are in extremely good preservation owing 
to their having been strengthened and improved in 
the thirteenth century. The residence, which is of 
the seventeenth century date, was then visited, the 
chief features noted being its fine mantelpieces and 
carving. Thence the members drove to Crowhurst 
Church, which was described by Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
The church is dedicated to St. George, and it is 
remarkable that the church at Crowhurst in Sussex is 
also dedicated to St. George; and that in both church- 
yards there are ancient yew-trees. Before leaving this 
district a visit was paid to Crowhurst Place, a timber 
house which dates from the fifteenth century, and is 
surrounded by a moat which comes quite up to the 
kitchens. Mr. Ralph Nevill, who described the 
house, said he considered this was the best specimen 
of domestic architecture in Surrey. Lingfield Church 
and Guest Hall, and the moated fifteenth-century 
house at Blockfield, were also visited. 


The annual gatherings of the ee. ne 
SociETy were held at Canterbury on July 17, 18, 
and 19. On the first day the business meeting was 
held in the morning, Lord Northbourne presiding, 
while in the afternoon Mr. Hope guided the members 
over the cathedral. A conversazione and reception 
were given by the Mayor in the evening. On July 18 
one party drove to Westgate Tower, the Church of 
Holy Cross, St. Nicholas Hospital, Harbledown, the 
Black Prince’s Well, and St. Dunstan’s Church; 
while the other went afoot to the Royal Museum, 
Eastbridge Hospital, the Grey Friars, St. Mildred’s 


Church, and the Poor Priests’ Hospital. The first 
party had for their guide at Westgate Tower Mr. 
Philip Sidney, at Holy Cross the Rev. T. G. Hill, 
at St. Nicholas Mr. St. John Hope, and at St. Dun- 
stan’s the Rev. E. W. Evill. The second party was 
under the general guidance of the Rev. C. E. 
Woodruff. St. Dunstan’s Church possesses a very 
beautiful arcade of the Perpendicular period, and 
a fact of interest in connection with the church is 
that the head of Sir Thomas More is buried in the 
Roper vault. The relic was brought to Canterbury 
by Margaret Roper, a daughter of Sir Thomas, whose 
idea in securing it was that it should be buried with 
her on her death. Margaret Roper was buried at 
Chelsea, but the head, contrary to her instructions, 
was left at Canterbury, and remains there to this day. 
Eastbridge Hospital was founded in 1180 for the 
benefit of poor pilgrims visiting the shrine of St. 
Thomas, a feature of interest being the crypt. After 
lunch the two parties united to visit St. Augustine’s 
College, where Mr. Boggis told the history of the 
monastery, and the ruins of the Chapel of St. Pancras 
and other buildings, of which remains have been 
uncovered in the Abbey Field. The remains were 
described by Mr. St. John Hope. The programme 
for July 19, the last day, included drives to Ickham, 
Wingham, Barfreston, and Patrixbourne. 


Members and friends of the SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHAZOLOGY made an excursion on August I from 
Bury St. Edmunds as starting-point to Gedding 
Church and Hall, the latter a fourteenth-century 
mansion which has lately been restored. At the 
church the rector, Rev. J. Hind, briefly described 
the fabric. After lunch the party journeyed to Cock- 
field Church, described by the rector, Rev. E. Hill. 
Some peculiar features are that two buttresses of the 
tower stand within the interior; that the lower part 
of the pulpit belongs probably to the Perpendicular 
period, while the upper portion is Jacobean, and that 
close by it there is an Early English credence-table, 
this being identified by the visitors. The next 
stopping-place was Thorne Court, Shimpling, where 
the party were hospitably entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Methold. The last place visited was Coldham 
Hall, a fine old house with many features of interest. 


Dad} 
About thirty-two members of the BRADFoRD His- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY had an 
excursion to Kippax and Aberford on July 28. Pro- 
ceeding to Leeds by train, they drove via Killingbeck, 
Whitkirk, and West Garforth to Kippax, where the 
ancient Norman church and adjacent earthworks 
were visited, the Rev. E. B. Smith explaining the 
interesting features. The drive was continued through 
the parks surrounding Kippax Hall and Ledstone 
Hall, two very fine specimens of the Elizabethan style 
of architecture. Kippax Hall is remarkable for the 
extreme length of its facade, which, including the 
offices connected with the house, extends to 200 yards. 
The party then drove from Kippax Hall to Aberford, 
about six miles, along a highway built over the old 
Roman road known as ‘‘ Roman Ridge.” At Hook 
Moor the party were able to inspect a portion of the 
**Roman Ridge ” in its original state, unlevelled and 
undisturbed. On the return drive the party pro- 
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ceeded in a northerly direction to Nut Hill, where 
a halt was made to enable them to view another 
remarkable length of disused Roman road. Tea was 
partaken of at the Swan Hotel, Aberford, the party 
driving back to Leeds vid Seacroft. The excursion 
was a most successful one. 


Other meetings and excursions which we have not 
space to chronicle in detail have been the visit of the 
Dorset FIELD C1.uB to Wimborne Minster, Bad- 
bury Rings, and Kingston Lacy on July 17; the 
excursion of the BALHAM AND DIstTRIcT ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to Walton, Surrey, on July 21; 
the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOcIETY’s visit to St. James’s Palace on July 14, 
and excursion on July 28 to Edgware and Stanmore ; 
the excursion of the EAst RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
Society to the Street villages north of Malton on 
July 18; the annual excursion of the Bucks ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY to Slough and Eton on July 18; 
the visit of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to Lancaster and Heysham on 
July 14; the annual excursion of the SHROPSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on July 17 to Alberbury 
and other Salopian villages ; the quarterly excursion 
of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on August 2 
tothe Chelmsford district ; the visit of the HAMPSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to the remains of the 
Roman villa at West Meon on July 25 ; the excursion 
of the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY to the dis- 
trict between Slough and Maidenhead on July 23; 
and the excursion of the GALWAY ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocigTY to the ancient castle of the O’ffiaherties at 
Aughnanure, near Oughterard, on July 25. 








Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN Dorset. By Sir 
Frederick Treves, Bart.,G.C.V.O. With illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Lid., 1906. 8vo., pp. xviii, 376. 
Price 6s. 

The reading of this book can have but one result 
upon the reader. As he closes the volume his desire 
and intention will be to pack his bag at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and to follow in Sir Frederick 
Treves’s footsteps. Several causes co-operate to make 
this member of the ‘‘ Highways and Byways Series” a 
book of exceptional attraction. Few counties can vie 
with Dorset in variety of charm. The visitor may 
explore a splendid coast, which, as Mr. Harper has 
shown in one cf his pleasant travel books, can keep a 
pedestrian busy for no small period ; or he may enjoy 
the wind-swept chalk downs which cross the county 
—and the charms of downland, whether in Sussex or 
Dorset, are inexhaustible; or to the north in the Vale 


of Blackmore and among the woods of Cranborne 

Chase he may find himself in the heart of a peaceful 

region, largely pastoral, which is touched to but a 

very small extent by modern developments. And 

apart from the varied physical attractions of the 
county, Dorset offers a wealth of inducements to the 
thoughtful visitor in its ancient towns and old-world 
villages, its quaint old manor houses, its ruined castles, 
and ancient earthworks. A county which contains 
the wonderful earthworks known as Maiden Castle ; 
the scene of General Pitt-Rivers’s excavations in 

Cranborne Chase; the ruined castle at Corfe; the 

splendid churches of Sherborne and Milton Abbey 

(with the quaintly antique model village of Milton 

Abbas close by) and Wimborne ; the many old manor 

houses, of which one of the most delightful—Bing- 

ham’s Melcombe—has been made so pleasantly 
known to many readers in Mr. Bosworth Smith's 
delightful Bird Life and Bird Lore; and a hundred 
other relics of bygone days, is one which has peculiar 
charms for the archzeologist and antiquary. So much 
for Sir Frederick Treves’s subject. Another cause of 
the book’s special attractiveness is the manner in 
which it is written. Sir Frederick knows his native 
county well, and he has a charming way of commend- 
ing its attractions to others. We had marked several 
passages for quotation, but it is hardly necessary to 
quote them. Without indulging in the vice of ‘‘ fine 
writing,” Sir Frederick wields a most effectively 
descriptive pen. The beauties of this beautiful county 
lose nothing at his hands. And he has the saving 
grace of humour, moreover. Reader, buy this book, 
go to Dorset with a sufficiency of leisure—it is no 

county to ‘‘do” in the American way—and with a 

love for all things old and beautiful and an eye fora 

countryside peculiarly and thoroughly English, and 
you will be amply rewarded. 

There are a few odd little mistakes, For instance, 
there is one of arithmetic on p. 51, one of grammar 
on p. 79, and one of spelling on p. 100. 

Mr. Pennell’s drawings are delightful. With but 
few exceptions they are in his best manner—graphic, 
picturesque, and charmingly suggestive. The book is 
provided with a folding map and an index which 
might have been more detailed. 

x* kK * 

HisTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL. By A. F. Leach, 
M.A. Many illustrations. London: A. Con- 
stable and Co., Lid., 1906. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 
262. Price 10s. net. 

The subtitle of this handsome volume intimates 
that it contains ‘‘ Notices of the Collegiate Church, 
Gilds, and Borough of Warwick,” which is a very 
modest way of stating the necessarily wide scope of 
the book. Warwick Grammar School is a very 
ancient foundation. From 1545 to 1875 its legal 
title was “the King’s Newe Scole of Warwyke,” and 
as the ‘‘ New” School implied an older predecessor, 
research soon showed that not only was that older 
school maintained by the ancient collegiate church of 
Warwick, but that it had been in existence from at 
least the time of Edward the Confessor. Few schools 
can boast of a practically unbroken life of a thousand 

ears. 

7 **As the history of the school is inextricably 

mingled,” says Mr. Leach, “‘ with the history of the 
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borough in which it stands, and the church which 
maintained it for, say, the first 530 or 485 years of its 
existence, no apology is offered for including a full 
discussion of the origin of Warwick, the castle, the 
borough, and the earldom, and a history of the 
collegiate church.” No apology, indeed, is needed, 





W. Hunt in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
that King William the Conqueror founded a castle 
at Warwick and gave it to the custody of Henry of 
Newburgh, son of Roger de Beaumont, in 1067, At 
the time of Domesday the town was a royal borough 
and the castle a royal castle, and there was no Earl of 
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WARWICK SCHOOL: A BIT OF THE EAST SIDE OF THE COLLEGE, 


but the sentence quoted shows how varied is the field 
which Mr. Leach has effectively covered. These 
early chapters are extremely interesting. In dis- 
cussing the origin of Warwick, Mr. Leach shows 
excellent reasons for rejecting the story of Ordericus 
Vitalis, accepted by Freeman and adopted by the Rev. 


Warwick. Moreover, Henry of Newburgh was a 
contemporary and playfellow of Henry I., who was 
born in 1069, and the former Henry could hardly 
have been custodian of a castle before his playfellow 
was born. But we must not linger on these early 
chapters, which contain many points of interest in 
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ecclesiastical and national history. The chapter on 
‘* The Constitution of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, 
1123-1544,” itself full of much well-digested informa- 
tion, leads to an account of the school as a part of the 
collegiate church during the same period. Mr. Leach, 
in this chapter, shows how the early school statutes 
‘illustrate and confirm several important features of 
English education before the Reformation which have 
until lately been obscured, ignored, or altogether 
denied ”—they add, for instance, to the evidence that 
medizval schoolmasters lived largely on tuition fees, 
and also emphasize the real distinction between 
grammar or secondary schools and the “song schools” 
(the elementary schools of the middle ages), which 
did little more than teach choristers their psalms. 

The exact date at which the ‘‘ College of Warwick ” 
was dissolved is unknown, though it was probably in 
1544, but it preceded the foundation of the King’s 
New School by a charter of Henry VIII., which was 
dated May 15, 1545. The chapter which deals with 
“ Dissolution and Refoundation,” and which shows how 
at the dissolution of the college the members of the 
town Gild of the Trinity and St. George—a union of 
two earlier institutions, the aims of which seem to 
have been more social and religious than trade— 
stepped in and saved for their fellow townsfolk the 
great charity called King Henry VIII.’s charity, and 
the Grammar School, its noblest part, as Mr. Leach 
well says, is one of the most interesting chapters in 
the book. We cannot follow the fortunes of the 
school in further detail. Mr. Leach traces its history 
in Elizabethan times, under the Stuarts, in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and in 
ample detail from its new start in 1845. These later 
chapters will have an absorbing interest for multitudes 
of old boys. Mr. Leach has written the histories of 
various schools, but this of Warwick is distinctly 
among the best of its kind. The illustrations, which 
are numerous and very good, are mostly plates from 
photographs, but there are also a few pleasant sketches 
in the text, one of which we are courteously allowed 
to reproduce. The book is well indexed. 

* K 
THE LEGEND OF SIR PERCEVAL. By Jessie L. 
Weston. Vol. i. (Grimm Library, xvii.). London: 
David Nutt, 1906. 8vo., pp. xxvi, 344. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 

In these studies upon the origin and development 
of the story of /erceval, and its position in the 
Arthurian legendary cycle, Miss Weston displays the 
analytical skill and wide learning conspicuous in her 
previous work, The comprehensiveness of the scheme 
of study which she here sets before her may be 
realized from the fact that this volume is only of an 
introductory nature, and is intended to clear the way 
for future investigation by herself and others. Miss 
Weston makes a very minute and critical examination 
of the earliest known texts embodying this legend. 
Of these it may be noted that the two oldest are 
MSS. assigned to the early part of the thirteenth 
century, presumably some twenty or thirty years after 
Chrétien de Troyes had published his Perceva/. Both 
of these MSS., of which one is preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and the other in 
the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, are of French 
origin. The former is the older, and “not improbably 


represents the parent text.” In the course of her 
expiscation, however, the authoress occasionally lapses 
into the special pleading of which ‘she is sometimes 
accused ; for instance, in considering the Celtic 
Tir-nan-Og, or Land of the Young. ‘The most 
interesting point is the position of this mysterious 
land,” she observes, referring to the Chastel Merveil- 
leus, or the Land of Galoie or Gauvois, ‘‘une terre 
ou maint home desvoie.” This region she is inclined 
to identify with 


“ That undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 


And, in citing those localities which are believed to 
represent the Land of the Departed, she points out 
that these are generally islands lying towards the 
west. ‘‘Such, for example, are the 7tr-nan-Og of 
the Irish, the Ava/on of the British Celts, and the 
Island of the Thidrek Saga.” To these may be 
added the Hebridean island of Eriskay, which has 
been known as Zhe Jsland of Youth for ages, and is 
still so known by its inhabitants, as Miss Amy Murray 
has recently shown (Ce/tic Review, ii. 8, 314). Now, 
the circumstance last named is in conflict with 
Miss Weston’s suggested interpretation. The Eriskay 
Islanders look forward to another land for their 
future life, and it is certainly not an article of belief 
in the other parts of Gaelic Scotland that good 
Highlanders when they die go to Eriskay. But 
details of this sort are of minor importance. There 
can be no question as to the high value of this book 
to Arthurian students, and the inferences drawn in 
the concluding chapter are of extreme interest to all 
who concern themselves with primitive beliefs. 
x * x 

THE HAMPSTEAD GARNER. Compiled by A. M. C. 

With a preface by Clement Shorter. Frontis- 

piece. ndon: E£iliot Stock, 1906. 8vo., 

Pp. viii, 200. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This prettily got up little book contains a collection 
of poetical extracts taken from a great variety of 
writers, and arranged under the days of the year. 
Many of the extracts are from poets connected in 
various ways with the beautiful suburb of Hampstead 
—Keats, Leigh Hunt, Joanna Baillie, and many 
others—and some are descriptive or suggestive of 
Hampstead scenes. There is no special appropriate- 
ness in some instances between the selections and the 
days to which they are allotted, but they make up a 
pleasant and readable budget, and contain lines by 
many almost unknown Hampstead bards. Mr. Clement 
Shorter introduces the book in a preface suggestive 
of the charm of the district, and the wealth of its 
associations. 

* 


* 
Among the booklets on our table are two local guides 
which are much to be commended. One is A Guide 
to Hull, by Mr. T. Sheppard (Hull: 4. Brown and 
Sons, Limited. Price 1d.), which briefly sketches the 
history of the city, shows how wonderfully it has 
been transformed and improved in recent years, and 
describes its principal buildings and other attractions, 
with an abundance of photographic illustrations. 
The other is an Official Guide to the Westgate, 
Canterbury (published by order of the Corporation, 
price 3d.) by the Mayor (Mr. F. Bennett-Goldney, 
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F.S.A.), Dr. Sebastian Evans, and Mr. P. Sidney— 
a formidable array of authorities. This is a well- 
illustrated historical and descriptive account of the 
only ancient gateway which remains to Canterbury 
of the half-dozen which once helped to make it 
famous. A list of the chief events in the history 
of Canterbury is also given. We have also before us 
an illustrated Catalogue of a Collection of English 
Pottery Figures (Manchester: G. Falkner and Sons. 
Price 34.) at present deposited in the Royal Museum 
and Art Galleries, Peel Park, in the county borough 
of Salford, and kindly lent by the owners, Messrs. 
F. Falkner and E. J. Sidebotham. The collection 
is evidently valuable and most comprehensive, and 
the burgesses of Salford are to be congratulated on 
the generosity which has given them the opportunity 
of studying so fine a collection, which is particularly 
rich, it may be noted, in pieces stamped with the 
maker’s name. 


* * * 

To the Architectural Review, August, Mr. Georg 
Brochner sends a first paper on ‘‘Some Famous 
Swedish Castles,” dealing with Gripsholm, of which 
some capital illustrations are given. Other illustrated 
papers are ‘‘ Lead Garden Statues,” by Mr. L. 
Weaver; ‘‘ The Milan Exhibition,” by Mr. R. W. 
Cardens ; and ‘‘ Irish Romanesque ”.(part of Chapter 
VI. of A Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical Architecture) 
by Mr. A. C. Champneys. 


*x* k * 

We have also received the Ulster Journal of Arche- 
ology, July, with, zxter alia, some interesting notes 
on ‘Irish Harpers,” collected by Mr. F. J. Bigger ; 
Records of the Past, July (Washington) with a well- 
illustrated article on ‘*The Cedars of Lebanon ;” 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, June, with, 
inter alia, an illustrated account of the great stone 
dove-cote—53 feet 9 inches long by 23 feet 7 inches 
wide, and with walls 2 feet 10 inches thick—at 
Newton-in-the-Willows, near Geddington ; Zhe 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal, July, 
with a liberally illustrated account of the churches 
of Letcombe Regis and Letcombe Bassett, by Mr. 
C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. 
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AN OLD LEAD CISTERN. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Can anyone tell me when ornamental leaden cisterns 
were first made or introduced into England? There 
is one in our garden that appears to me to be of 
considerable interest, and is in perfect preservation. 
It is 6 feet long, 23 inches wide, and 38 inches high. 
In the centre of the front is the Mason crest of two 
mermaids, and the initials ‘‘A. B. M.”; on either side 
of that is a basket of flowers, while along the top in 
large figures is the date 1709. On°the sides of the 
cistern are baskets of flowers between two dolphins. 
It is really a work of art as well as an antiquity. 

Mary Mason. 

CLARENDON House, 

PUTNEY. 


THE ORIGIN OF IRISH MOTTES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

I have read with much interest Mrs. Armitage’s 
able paper on ‘‘ The Norman Origin of Irish Mottes.” 
No doubt it will receive from Mr. Westropp the 
attention it really deserves. I therefore confine myself 
to one point in her argument—+.e. , the question of area. 

It is essential that Mrs. Armitage’s position, and 
all that it entails and implies, should be clearly 
understood. If I have read her aright, her views 
may be summed up as follows : ; 

(a) The social condition of our ancestors may be 
divided into two states—the ériéal and the feuda/. 

(4) The tribal system conditioned and created the 
large camp, whilst feudalism evolved the small fort. 

(c) The ‘*motte” and ‘‘ motte and bailey,” being 
small in size, must therefore necessarily be of feudal 
origin, because the small fort or Aersonal ‘‘ castle” 
was incompatible with the tribal state (see pp. 292, 
293, 295). 

Now, is this position tenable? I think not, for 
the small size of many early or ‘‘ Celtic” forts is a 
complete and overwhelming answer to this ‘‘ argument 
from area.” Let us take a few examples, arranging 
them according to size. 

The proved Celtic camp of Hunsbury, Northampton, 
covers an area of less than eight acres, whilst the 
great motte-and-bailey earthworks of Thetford and 
Rathkeltair, even in their present mutilated condition, 
cover areas of quite eight acres. 

The dry-stone fort of Dun Conor, County Galway, 
with its hut circles, barely equals in size the motte 
and bailey at Laughton. The measurements of Dun 
Conor, inclusive of its enclosure, are 270 by 200 feet. 
Laughton, exclusive of its second enclosure, is 300 by 
300 teet. 

The brochs of Scotland, defensive works dating 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries, are smaller in 
area than many mottes. 

Again, Dr. Christison has shown that more than 
50 per cent. of Scottish forts, many of which are early, 
do not exceed a length of 300 feet over all. Mottes 
and brochs are not included in this estimate. How- 
ever fully we may recognise the bearing of feudalism 
on the creation of the small fort, it is, nevertheless, 
abundantly evident that the tribal state (or, as I prefer 
to call it, the fost-tribal state) was not necessarily a 
barrier to the building of the small fortified position. 

Neither did feudaiism alone evolve the private or 
personal castle, for we know that the Bishop of Trier 
built a stone castle on the banks of the Moselle in 
the sixth century. 

Into the evidence for the early origin of some mottes 
I do not propose to enter ; sufficient has, however, 
been said to show that their small size does not fer se 
warrant the contention that they are exclusively of 
feudal origin. 

The ‘‘argument from area” has been so often 
repeated without challenge that it has almost become 
an archeological axiom. It is, therefore, all the more 
necessary to point out how little support it receives 
from archzological fact. T. Davies PRYCE. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they wili always state the price 
of books sent for review. 
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